








Let us deal you a hand like this— 


elp you play it! 


The cards are stacked in your favor, the 
moment you choose B&O territory for your 
new plant. 


In the B&O area is “‘the lion’s share”’ of 
raw materials, electric power, labor supply, 
purchasing power; economic advantages for 
industry unsurpassed in any other area. 
Here Nature’s “horn of plenty’’ abounds in: 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, rock salt and 
salt brines, limestone, dolomite, clay, glass 


ASK OUR MAN! Industrial Development 
representatives are located at: New York 4, 
N.Y.; Baltimore 1, Md.; Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Chicago 7, Ill. 


sand, along with an abundance of coal, fresh 
water for processing and steam power. 


To play this winning hand to your best 
advantage, just tell us, in confidence, your 
requirements! Our Industrial Development 
staff will submit—without cost or obligation— 
a factual study, custom-made for you. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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SIDE LINES 





“Policrax”’ 


Ever since December 15, 1945, the 
first feature in each issue of ForBEs has 
been the “Washington Preview.” Main- 
ly, the feature has devoted itself to 
sketching the “line-up” on pending leg. 
islation—who for, who against, why. It 
has dealt, conservatively, with prob- 
abilities of future action based on past. 
official utterances. 

But there is more than this to Wash- 
ington reporting since government be- 
came Big Government. The very un- 
wieldiness of the federal machine 
makes for more and pettier personal 
politicking in key areas of decision. 

Beginning now, Forses Washington 
column will try to burrow underneath 
the official pronouncements and re- 
leases, to get at the personal motiva- 
tions that are so often crucial in the 
formation of U. S. policy. Fonrsrs 
sources for this purpose cannot, for ob- 
vious reasons, be divulged; but this dis- 
advantage will, the editors think, be 
offset by a more insightful coverage of 
what actually goes on in the D. C. 
maelstrom. 


One-man tax war 


Last DECEMBER 15, FORBEs gave four 
inches to Larry Kreger’s campaign 
against the high cost of government, 
described his distribution of “Needle 
Stamps” (see cut). The squib resulted 
in a thick sheaf of letters to Kreger, 
ordering the stickers. 

Most of those enlisting in Kreger's 
crusade sent their comments and com- 
mendations along with their stamped 
envelopes. By far the most frequently 
repeated saw was “the power to tax is 

the power to de 

: stroy,” a maxim 
: which seems to be 
regaining _circula- 
tion. 

Equally cogent 
: were some of the 
: more original re- 
marks addressed to 
the opponent of 
“Excessive Braintruster Taxation.” From 
Chicago: “I would like to buy a loaf of 
bread without 151 hidden taxes and 
pay only what the bread is worth.” 

From Dayton: “After all, there must 
be a limit to everything, taxes in- 
cluded.” 

From Meriden, Conn.: “This can 
snowball into what we need.” 






















































































the ultimate 


in typing performance 


with QUIET! 


Where QUIET is essential, there’s no typewriter to com- 
pare with the New Remington Noiseless DeLuxe 
Gray. Using the pressure printing principle employed 
on fine printing presses, typebars are swiftly, silently 
p-r-e-s-s-e-d against the paper: Result: faster, more pro- 
ductive typing with a minimum of sound—and type- 
script extraordinary in its evenness of tone! 

In addition, scientific tests prove that QUIET increases 
typists’ efficiency and boosts morale. New molded plas- 


tic Finger-Fit keys and unique, easy-action noiseless 
pressure imprint bring at least 5% increase in typing 
efficiency. Annoying clatter and shock are banished! 
Small wonder that executives, who need typing perfec- 
tion and want QUIET, specify Remington Noiseless 
Typewriters. 

Send the coupon today, or call your nearest Reming- 
ton Rand representative for information on the New 
Remington Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 





Please send me complete details on the new Remington 


— 
Remington Rand, Dept. NT-74, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Typewriter. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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editor of The American Beazine, has been doing a quiet research 
ew Dealers and Fair Dealers who left Government service to — 
“ on know-how. fee vie ig 8. hae 


fens 


ackar will feature, it’s known tint: he 

‘high-ran “administrators as Paul Por- 

. si aa Sinaiyt oe James M. Landis, former 
a Aynold, former chief of the Anti-Trust 
seph Nunan, former Commissioner of In=- — 

ry of Interior, and numerous other Big 


; a feature will be welcomed heartily by ths 
al law; rs who work for Uncle Sam, like their work, and don't want to 
Suspicion that they are “ee Bet set so they can resign and make 
Waeral Bar Association has peta for years to get legislation 


: , ho can lead to-«and how ie it is in demand--can be seen in 
ng two companies now ‘seeking permission to start nee 


of $40,000 was spprepriated and Representative Frank Buchanan > 


ti e- 70: tester in diag 52 : was appointed chairman. 


Now, for somo tele the Scootibeatihe: is dsnantng along without much fanfare. Rep- 
resentative Clarence Brown (R.0.), the big hunk of a man who always talks for Bob Taft, 
said when appraes-o — the ‘investigation require 


other fields. 


He hinted 2 | 


sressional fF 


O'Hara, of 


First, when — 


oath whether h 
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che » Who has been quoted as } saying that he realizes every person 
ongressman could be accused of being a lobbyist, teld the House 
seently that slightly more than 2,000 persons, organizations, as- 
ted “groups have registered so far, but that many of these now are 


wit h "personnel either resigned, passed away, or looking for work in 


bhi famous *lobby law,* ‘cules as a part of the mch-heralded Con- 


aoa | — Act of 1946, was a ses 


pretty sharp. They have decided nirbady on two tactics. 
zs are held, every lobbyist will be asked to testify under 


no srat or a Republican. ‘(The Republicans know that most rita 
3% a et 





are Democrats, althous ist 

publican big interests che pide the Republicans will have aome 7 

their own upon whom they will: eoncentratc--bureaucrats who have been kn ‘ 
openly for or against legislation on Capitol Hill for years, althodidl @uek 
is clearly against ees re law much older than the new esaed ei 


are picked up by the Republicans and given lush jobs. Stanley High, ex-FDR went 
speeches for Roosevelt, ended up writing speeches for Dewey without changing pace. Bess 
Many a Republican Senator during the 80th Congress hired a local Washington boy who nad 
been working for the Democrats until they lost out. The folks back home-~ many of them 
now seeking jobs themselves-- are beginning to put the bite on these Senators. An a¢ 
istrative assistant to a Senator now gets better than $10,000 a year, and that's C 
engling for, in the eyes of the folks who vote. If the Republicans get in control of 
gress again, they won't staff their committees with Democrats next time. scone ore 
plenty of Republicans waiting in line. 


SIXTY METHODIST MINISTERS, meeting here for a four-day Seminar on Goversmientc @ Purr 
Congressmen with a representative straw-in-the-wind as to what folks through the ¢ 
try are thinking about various issues. The ministers came from everywhere wh: pad 
polled carefully by their sponsors. 





Three-fourths of them favored the President's decision to manufacture ‘the 
They were divided, right down the middle, about whether or not to recognize 
China. They voted three-to-one against recognition of Franco Spain (Not co: 
resentative in Nashipeton, since these were Protestant ministers entirely). 3 


Asked to list the Américan they felt most qualified to be President; eight. 
chose Harold Stassen, president of the University of Pennsylvania; six chose 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia University, and five chose 4 
(R.0.), with various other names (all Republicans, oddly enough), getting 
port). Only one of the men chose the man who already is President=-Harry | 
Incidentally, they paid him a visit at the White House just before going back 
he nor they referred ¥ the poll, which was rd ce on the first “~ nie’ paciede 


he used to discuss with an air of bravado. 


Truman is complaining more and more of rough handling he gets ‘in abe 
believes that the entire publishing industry has more or less turned ont 
larly resentful of the changes he has noticed im Collier's policy. 


The Republicans are opening up with their biggest gums on every possit 
is probable that never since the Democrats won the Congress in 1950 have the 


seeking to hold, or to gain, office, been more vigorous in their denmotat 
sinistration policies. * ie) ae De 


Mo., on February 11. He said that Rend licens from here on out would wee 
spade,* without mincing words. ‘And he forthwith began calling the ath <a 
tion the "most corrupt® in America's long history. : 


The Republicans wili attack administration on three broad ¢ 
tion and Confusion. 
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there is little they can a to | caaety this condition kek 
rs are also disturbed by @ potential "overproduction® of cars, 
as manufacturers. in getting rid of them. Most observers 
ag hard en ape f beatae She more aggressive surviving any 
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mechanizati on shile rt leveeaae Savings at a fast 
eract rising labor costs, depletion of easily mined 
rs aré now working on a continuous mining machine that 
‘the functions presently performed by men and machines 
ms. Test waits oe tried out by Bitum- 


jove 1939. Transportation, representing about 12%, has rises 
hers 2c the war’ 8 end. Other peevory expenses are also swing- 


+ ain ine a pre by. 1949 results. Net 
$686,514,591 represents a rate of return on 
« Corresponding figures for 1948: $1,002,- 
turn. Estimated net income (after interest and rentals), 
ais off $262 million from the previous year. 23 roads 
vi rentals. Sole cons lation: the best passenger and 


product sales is forecast by Socony-. 

ase, 14%, is expected in home- 
Should shor a 6% gain, gasoline: about’ 
au tion in tax depletion allo ‘ 
y the egal venture cepted: 


inmues, accounting for 60% 
private funds poured into 
Ye ures cf $360 million were up 24% 
ee. L Deseath eue asagnntod expenditure of $1.6 
‘this : rts feel that it is highly inade- 
y outlay is deemed them 2 necessary for the na- 
alah ol $41 bi llion apscntied in this field. 


vai lable. figures, largest. ni i were made in vegetable food 
: ‘a , wood ‘and paper, textile fibers and manufactures, and inedible 


SIDELIGHT: Millmen look for a high rate of sede tion and use of cotton goods. Trade 
os are reported at low levels, sales are satisfactory, while 
one ta remains below normal. + « « Significant? Non-liquid soap sales were off 
5% last year, Liquid Soaps up 7%. No sompmichhhe data are available for synthetic de- 
tergents, bur 37. turers reported sales of 712 million pounds, compared with ‘the 
ounds Sold by 17 concerns in 1948. 
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Eddie Rickenbacker, Presi- 


dent, Eastern Airlines, says: 
“It has stimulated our entire 
sales force. I have never seen 
that has caused more 
enthusiastic comment from our 
entire sales organization.”’ 


* * * 
Zenn Kaufman, Merchandis- 


George R. Wallace, President, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, 
says: “If I couldn’t get another 
ee 5 Sees ee Se 
thousands of dollars. don't 
know of anything 1 could have 
used salesmen that 


ve Gone more for their 
develapenent and success in 
sales.’’ 


* * * 


Robert Stone, Vice President, 
National Research Bureau, 


a remarkable story of sales achievement ° 


“TOW 1 RAISED MYSELF FROM 
FAILURE TO SUCCESS IN SELLING” 


invites you to accept 


FREE inpeenye-2 sony ef: 











by Frank Bettger 























“Accept this volume for five days’ reading, with- 
out cost or obligation. Of all books on salesman- 
ship, this is the most remarkable one I’ve read in 
all my — of business experience. It is sales- 
making dynamite!’ — Richard Prentice Ettinger. 


You have never seen a book like this before! It is Frank 
Bettger’s personal story of how he rose from penniless failure to 
become one of the highest paid salesmen in America today. He 
tells how any salesman can double or treble his income—turn dis- 
appointments into triump lose a greater percentage of sales— 
make more sales calls each day. He gives precise directions on 
how to multiply your earning power with the down-to-earth ideas 
and practical sales techniques he discovered. Take a look at these 
first-time-in-print topics: 


How One Idea Multiplied My In- 
come and Happiness 


This Idea Put Me Back Into Sell- 
ing After I Had Quit 


One Thing I Did That Helped Me 
Destroy the Biggest Enemy I Ever 
Had to Face 


The Only Way I Could Get My- 
self Organized 


The pbs at yt I Ever Learned 
nfidence 


How to Get Kicked Out! 


This Interview Taught Me How 
to Overcome My Fear of Ap- 
proaching Big Men 


How I Learned to Find the Most 
Important Reason Why A Man 
Should Buy 


The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 


How I Find the Hidden Objection 


The Secret of Making Appoint- 
ments 


How to Let the Customer Help 
You Make the Sale 


I Became More By Every- 
d This Seven Rules I Use in Closing the 
e 


where When I 
The Biggest iy Why Sales- 
men Lose Business 


An Amazing Closing Technique I 
A $250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 


Learned From A Master Salesman 


SEND NO MONEY—READ IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs you nothing to see for yourself how this remarkable book can 
help you. Simply mail the coupon below to get your free-examination 
copy. Keep the book for 5 days. Then, either return it without 
obligation, or remit the purchase price of $3.95. Either way—whether 
you keep the k or return it—Frank Bettger’s ideas and sales-mak- 
ing discoveries will give you an exciting experience that may revolu- 
tionize your entire life. Send the coupon below to get your copy now. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Fill in and Mail Today 


I Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M¥-85¢e 

| 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send me for 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINA- 
1| TION, a copy of “How I Raised Myself From Failure to Success 
in * by Frank Bettger. At the end of five days, I will either 
{| remit $3.95 plus a few cents postage, in full payment, or I will 
1 send the book back to you and owe nothing. 

L 


Name. 





Firm. 





Address. 





Zone 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Federal deficits refiect Federal Adminis 
tration defects. 


Is the television boom nearing its 1950 
zenith? 


Clothe the SEC. with vast new power 
over smal] businesses? No. 


employees, 1 
_— Bim 


Cut its 
now that its 
work is almost 


Prediction: Farmers won't wax so fat 
as heretofore. 


Industry is tapering off expansion e:- 
penditures. 


More unsolicited conferences with Stalls 
would be futile. 


History proves Russia can’t be trusted 
Exorcise excise taxes! 


Our railroads should have a somewhat 
clearer track ahead 


Good common stocks continue unin 
flated. 


If we haven't had a coal “emergency,” 
what would you call it? 


Deport Bridges! 
Tite is proving a budding Titan. 


Western Europe has unquestionably 
achieved substantial recuperation. 


Thanks largely to America. 
But it isn’t time to withdraw our props. 


G.l. dividends haven't, so far, boomed 
business. 


Adequate life insurance stimulates self- 
reliance. 
Expect better business with Brazil. 


The mania for “security” ensnares. 


Fuchs’ guilt suggests guilty careless 
ness by others. 


1950 calls for quickened sales efforts. 


GM economist Tucker thinks consumer 
installment credit is extended over 
much. 
Needed: a “ WwW” on US. 
financial commitments! 


Forbes 








de : 
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Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon, New York 


The tools that money couldn’t buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad round- 
house. His mechanic’s fingers itched for 
a kit of tools of his own. So young 
Walter took steel and made his own. 


As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream— free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 


It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
him to study the automobiles of the day. 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 
than any known—nimbler, safer, more 
comfortable, handsomer. 


So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What he 


Alrtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding... 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Mr. Chrysler’s birthday, April 2nd, 
approaches and as Chrysler Corporation 
this year observes its own 25th anniver- 
sary, it is fitting to pay this tribute to 
Walter Chrysler and his creative genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment I 
have never forgotten. 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organiza- 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men with a 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideals. 


Chrysler Corporation is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 


And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 


It is a tradition uniquely American— 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want. 


STR US, 


President 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 
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PLYMOUTH 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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@ Safety is something that concerns us all, whether 
on the road, in the factory, farm, office, home. 
Hence Revere takes a considerable amount of satis- 
faction in a new safe brake drum for heavy trucks, 
entirely aside from the fact that it contains a sizable 
amount of copper. This new drum is made of alter- 
nate rings or segments of steel and copper, bolted 
or bonded together. The copper segments project 
on the outside of the drum, forming fins. There is 
nothing new about fins on brake drums, but making 
them of copper is new, so far as we are aware. This 
_ use of copper is based on the fact that it is an 
excellent conductor of heat, far 


on routes passing through the Alleghenies, with 
their steep and winding roads. Truck drivers came 
back with reports of the best brakes they had ever 
handled. One swore he would never drive a truck 
with any other brake drums. Continued experience 
showed that not only was fading eliminated, but 
the drums and linings wore much longer, with 
100,000 miles the expected minimum. One Western 
Pennsylvania truck operator reported 110,000 
miles, and on the basis of wear, expects the lining 

to go 150,000 miles, the drums 250,000. 
It is surprising how many favorable side effects 
have been experienced. Drivers say 





superior to steel in that respect. 
So good is this manner of dissipat- 
ing heat that it has been said that 
new reliability has been brought 
to the braking of heavy vehicles. 

On long hard runs, particularly 
in hilly and mountainous country, 
braking sometimes is a problem. 
As the truck driver puts it, “the 
brakes fade.” This is not due to 
any trouble with the air or hy- 
draulic systems, but to heat. 
Brakes that have to hold back 10 








BRAKING SURFACE 


they can go down steep hills in high 
instead of low, thus lessening wear 
on differential, transmission and 
engine. Running schedules are 
faster. Equipment spends less time 
in the shop, more time in revenue- 
producing mileage. All this and 
more simply by taking advantage 
of the heat-conductivity of copper 
in combination with the strength of 
steel. This copper-cooled drum is 
one of those “obvious” ideas which 
make people remark: “Now why 








tons or more on a down grade get 

very hot indeed, far over the temperature of boiling 
water. The steel drums expand when heated to such 
an extent, so that the brake shoes, which were 
properly adjusted under cool conditions, are now 
out of adjustment within the heated drums. The 
brakes “fade”, due to the conversion of kinetic 
energy into heat. Any way of keeping the brakes 
cool by removing that heat would be a great con- 
tribution to safety and truck operating economy, 
reasoned the inventor of the new drums. He sought 
Revere’s collaboration, made several sets of drums 
with built-in copper rings, and had them tried out 





didn’t I think of that!” 

Ideas help keep our country ticking, but nobody 
seems to know just how to turn them out on a pro- 
duction-line basis. But this much is known about 
the generation of ideas: contacts with people and 
problems will help a lot. Right now you may have 
a problem which one of your suppliers could help 
you solve. He might find a new use for an old mate- 
rial, or a new material for a new use, or perhaps put 
two old materials together, as in this brake drum 
which “gives the driver the brakes.” It might pay 
you to discuss your troubles fully with your sup- 
pliers. They will be delighted to collaborate with you. 






REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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LEWIS’ UN-AMERICAN POWER 





[hanks chiefly to coddling by two subservient, vote-seek- 
mg Presidents of the United States, John L. Lewis has 
attained a measure of power repugnant to American ideals. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt received half-a-million 
campaign dollars from this unioneer who, not unnaturally, 
figured he had “bought” the President—and later essayed 
to give him orders. Harry Truman stubbornly refused to 
invoke the law enacted to deal with the recent coal emer- 
gency until the nation was on the brink of industrial dis- 
aster, this stupid stand being apparently motivated by cheap 
political considerations. 

The American people detest dictators. No private citizen 

ever attained such arbitrary sway over our nation’s economic 
life as has the overweening, defiant Lewis. Washington’s 
obsequiousness has swelled his ego to impossible propor- 
tions. 
The country is paying too high a price for the long-con- 
tinued kowtowing to him by the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. But what can we ordinary citizens do about it—other 
than by changing the complexion, first, of Congress and, 
second, the Federal Administration? 



















MANAGEMENTS AROUSED 






Never before have the Editors of this publication brought 
upon their heads such a fusilade of red-hot brickbats, by 
daring to “rate” leading companies in various fields accord- 
ing to their records under these classifications: Management, 
Labor Relations, Public Relations, Community Relations, 
Stockholder Relations. 

The haughtiness exhibited by not a few upper-flight exec- 
utives has been amazing—but perhaps explainable by the 
fact that too many corporation managements have arrogated 
to themselves practically unfettered independence, have 
tchemed so that individual stockholders have been altogeth- 
ét too impotent. The tragic truth is that a diminishing 
aumber of savers have been induced to invest in equity 
capital, common stocks, so much so that perpetuation of 
investor-owned enterprise is gravely threatened. 

One revealing incident: 

During a 19th hole hair-down discussion with three well- 
tnown corporation executives, the president of a towering 
company, with plants in many cities, condemned us unspar- 
‘ogly. First, he claimed that to compare certain concerns, 
even in the same industrial category, was like comparing 
a orange and an apple, since individual companies differed 






















it was comparatively easy for a corporation located in one 
tity to cultivate cordial community and public relations, as 
well as friendly employee relations, whereas it was infinitely 
more difficult to establish equally satisfactory relations in a 
score or more of widely-scattered plant towns, since, obvi- 
susly, top-ranking officials could not devote anything like 
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Fact and Comment | 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


© widely in their operations. Second, he contended that - 


by B.C. FORBES 


as much time to attaining these objectives all over the 
country as could those concentrated in one place. Third. 
he questioned whether we or any other organization could 
conduct adequate appraisals, analyses. 

The other two hailed our attempt as most useful, a 
calculated to serve a salutary purpose. They had read ow 
ratings and found them, as a whole, jibing largely with their 
own ideas concerning various enterprises of which they had 
personal knowledge. They emphasized that utterly frank 
unbiased findings were certain to bestir many management» 
to strive to do better, to earn higher marks in future, te 
attach more importance to becoming “good «itizens.” 

I explained that the ratings were not reached by any one 
editor sitting at his desk and forming conclusions out of 
thin air, but that a vast number of sources and authorities 
were drawn upon, that numberless communities were visited 
and interviews conducted with all ranks and conditions ot 
local people. . . . 

The protesting president finally admitted that our novel 
innovation was likely to serve some useful purpose. 


BEVIN APPRECIATIVE, MANY NOT 


One of the things which disappointed me during my last 
two visits to Britain was the lack of gratitude towards 
America for all the munificent financial assistance accorded. 
The Labor Government had failed miserably to drive home 
to the public the incalculable value of America’s aid to 
them. Tardily, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, who natur- 
ally understands the situation, publicly declared during the 
recent election campaign: 

“The Marshall Plan has saved Europe from Communism. 
The American people since the war have been the most 
generous people in the world.” 

This should help to alter the attitude too many rank-and- 
file Britons have harbored towards America and Americans. 


WHY EXEMPT UNION PROFITS? 


The Federal Treasury has recommended that labor unions 
which rolled up profits on “unrelated businesses” pay in- 
come taxes thereon. Why should unions, when competing 
with individual-owned or investor-owned enterprises, not 
be called upon to pay taxes on earnings accruing from out- 
side business enterprises? Is it not significant that President 
Truman, in recommending that educational and charitable 
organizations engaged in businesses “unrelated to the func 
tions for which such groups are tax-exempt” should be 
brought under income tax imposts, did not mention labor 
unions? The fundamental reason, of course, is that Harry 
Truman is first, last and always, a vote-seeker, vote-buyer, 
that he seemingly desires to curry favor with organized 
workers. There is no excuse whatsoever for exempting profit- 
making business activities conducted by unions from bear- 
ing the same taxes as ordinary enterprises. 






BUSINESS NEEDLESSLY HURT 


Business is being needlessly hurt by President Truman’s 
shortsighted opposition to abolishing war-born excise taxes 
on various kinds of merchandise labeled “luxuries.” These 
imposts were not labeled primarily to raise revenue but to 
discourage buying. The time has come to encourage, not 
discourage, consumption. Why, for example, should mothers 
be penalized for using baby oil, baby powder, baby lotion, 
baby cream? 

Delay in enacting remedial legislation is paralyzing trade 
-and employment—in such lines as luggage, furs, jewelry, 
cosmetics—which yielded $425,518,349 in 1949, a decrease 
from the previous year. The stimulus which abolition of 
objectionable taxes on such goods would provide would go 
far towards compensating loss of governmental revenue, 
through expanded sales and production and distribution, 
employment. 

“I want to buy a handbag, but am holding off until Con- 
gress acts,” one woman told me the other day. Unquestion- 
ably, there are several million women who are also delaying 
buying. Therefore, every day Washington dilly-dallies, trade 
and employment suffer. 

Thoroughgoing Federal economy could offset the aboli- 
tion of the more obnoxious excise taxes and render addi- 
tional burdens on individual and corporation income un- 


necessary. 


ANNIHILATION OF ALL LIFE POSSIBLE: 
EINSTEIN 


First, we want to go squarely on record as endorsing 
President Truman's decision to have America proceed with 
production of the so-called hydrogen bomb. Russia’s cease- 
lessly bellicose actions have, in our judgment, compelled 
such a step. Every thoughtful citizen must poignantly regret 
that the world has been precipitated into such an alarming 
state. Professor Einstein warns that the human race, every- 
thing alive on earth, may be annihilated by this ghastly 
weapon. Ponder these statements from that prominent sci- 
entist: 


The H-bomb appears on the public horizon as a probably 
attainable goal. Its accelerated development has been solemnly 
proclaimed by the President. 

If successful, radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere, and 
hence annihilation of any life on earth, has been brought within 
the range of technical possibilities. 

= there any way out of this impasse created by man him- 
self? ... 
The first problem is to do away with mutual fear and distrust. 
Solemn renunciation of violence (not only with respect to means 
ef mass destruction) is undoubtedly necessary. 

Such renunciation, however, can only be effective if at the 
same time a supra-national judicial and executive body is set 
up empowered to decide questions of immediate concern to 
the security of the nations. 


A beautiful idea. But, unhappily, idealism and realism 
often conflict. Surely Dr. Einstein must realize that the 
United States has gone very far in striving to cooperate 


with Russia, but that Russia has done her Machiavellian ° 


utmost to render the United Nations impotent to bar and 
ban the creation of a “supra-national judicial and executive 
body.” 

Menaced by such a brutal, conscienceless, mighty 
enemy, American can do no other than exert every effort to 
strengthen her might. 


SEDUCING US INTO STATISM 


Harry Truman and his bureaucratic henchmen are mog 
assiduously, subtly, contriving to seduce us into lethd 
Statism. 

For example, they aspire to strafe the supremely ably. 
managed public utility companies which have contributed 
incalculably to the progress and development of our nm. 
tional resources. They are obsessed by the hallucination tha 
they are incomparably abler than the ablest business leaden 
of America, that they possess superhuman business ability, 
are capable of running America far more intelligently tha 
it has been run heretofore. One instance of the subtle aspin. 
tions of these nincompoops, from the latest issue of Dr. 
George S. Benson’s Harding College Letter: 


Consider a harmless looking bill introduced in the recem 
Congress (S 238 in the Senate and H.R. $78 in the House) de 
signed, it is said, “to promote the public safety.” It wants te 
give power to the Interstate Commerce Commission to requir 
any railroad “to establish rules, regulations, and practices with 
respect to operation of trains intended to promote safety.” Sound 
harmless. Safety is a good cause. 

Here’s the joker: this bill would give a government burea 
almost complete authority over operation of the railroads. Actual 
ly, the scope of it is so broad, and the language so vague, tha! 
it could give the government authority to rule everything abow 
the roads. This would be a step toward government control 
and finally, ownership. 

Shall we become serfs, shall we surrender our freedom 
to political bureaucrats utterly innocent of practical exper: 
ence, superficial theorists who never had the responsibility 
of filling even half-a-dozen pay envelopes? 


FRIENDSHIPS 


Nurture your garden of friendships. Don’t neglect it 
As we grow older friends and friendships become more 
precious. One Southern young man who came to New Yor 
many years ago, and who has since been accorded every 
honor in his broad field, systematically kept a “Book o 
Friends.” He never failed to communicate at least once 4 
year with each and every one of them. How much this 
thoughtfulness contributed to his worldly rise, to his popv- 
larity, to the esteem he earned, ’twere impossible to say. 





ANOTHER NEEDLESS, COSTLY SUBSIDY 


On page 14 of this issue, ForBEs editors examine our 
land waterways system, the companies involved, and the 
taxpayer's money being expended. The article is revealing 
Here again millions of our dollars are going to maintain 
transportation network that has little military justification 
no economic excuse. 

The heavily-subsidized barge lines, through lower rates 
are taking freight business away from many sore-pressed 
railroads, Railmen, who build and maintain their own road: 
beds, find it somewhat ironical to watch hunks of their vas 
taxes going to help an uneconomic competitor's barges take 
away their business. 

It’s a bewildering policy that sees all of us paying throug? 
taxes for efforts to knock the props from under an efficies! 
taxpaying industry as vast and vital as the American Rail 
roads. —Ma.coim Fors’ 
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Fast Freight No. 19 Rolling through Southern Minnesota 


Fast Freight Service 


for the Midwest and for Connecting Roads is the specialty of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. Goal of the M. & St. L., an efficient 
freight carrier with modern cars and Diesel locomotives rolling on 
heavy-duty tracks, is constant improvement of that service. 
Leader of the M. & St. L. fleet of trains is the Daily Through Freight 
between Minneapolis, headquarters of the road, and Peoria, its 
eastern terminus. No. 19, westbound, and No. 20, eastbound, make 
the 476-mile run in 17 hours and 55 minutes. The schedule 
includes four stops, totaling an hour, at Albert Lea, Marshalltown, 
Oskaloosa and Monmouth. : 
This “hot shot,” powered by a big three-unit Diesel, speeds 
freight through the famed 


Peoria Gateway 
Routings via the M. & St. L. save hours and even days on 
transcontinental traffic and on shipments, both east and west, 


between the Twin Cities territory and points throughout the 
East and South. 


74e Minneapolis & St. Louis Qeduay 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 



























INLAND WATER WAGONS 


Barges and canalboats have cushy sailing 
through channels cleared by the government 


AFTER CROWDING the packet boats to 
the shore 40 years ago, railroad men 
thought river competition would never 
launch itself again. Imagine their exas- 
peration now to find the river trade 
solidly back in business, courtesy of 
Uncle Sam. In 1919 those few relics 
still paddling about the Mississippi did 
aot include a single common carrier 
barge line. Now there are 50. Then 
there were less than 100 miles of year- 
round nine-foot channel on the whole 
Mississippi River system above Baton 
Rouge. Now powerful box-nosed tow- 
»oats push cargoes along 6,000 miles 
xf it, from Brownsville, at the bottom 
tip of Texas, north as far as the Twin 
Cities on the Mississippi or east to Chi- 
cago or Pittsburgh. And there is every 
likelihood that within a few years an- 
other nine-foot channel through north- 
ern Florida will connect the Mississippi 
with the eastern coastal waterway 
stretching from St. Augustine to Boston, 
Albany or Buffalo. :, 


Like fleas on a dog’s back, 

the barge operators have a large area 
to roam and no worries about its u 

’ keep. So far about $1.5 billion has 
been spent by the Federal Government 
on the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of the Mississippi River 
system, with no provision for any re- 
turn on its investment. Far from being 
expensive, this averages out to about 
$250,000 a mile on a basis of 6,000 
miles of improved Mississippi channels— 
compared with an average investment 
of $125,000 a mile invested by the rail- 
roads in tracks, bridges and other fixed 
facilities. 

Free waterways and large shipments 
enable barge men to undercut rail rates 
by half, especially on long hauls. Ex- 
ample: the lowest rail rate for shipping 
steel from Pittsburgh to New Orleans 
is $16.80 a ton (minimum: 100 
pounds) compared with barge rates of 
$8.16 a ton (minimum 200 tons) and 
$5.51 a ton (minimum 500 tons). If a 
1940 government study still has value, 
$8.83 of this saving represents an in- 
direct government subsidy. On the Ten- 
nessee River the situation is even more 
exaggerated. There the TVA, ambiti- 
ously promoting river traffic, has allo- 
cated a total of $149 million to its navi- 
gation program up through 1949. A 
study by Dean Russell of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Education points out 
that it cost TVA about 3.45¢ a ton-mile 
to provide free navigation facilities dur- 
ing 1944-1947, while the average rail 


freight rate during that time was about 
1¢ a ton-mile. Says Russell: “Admittedly, 
these TVA navigation improvements 
and services do give a few merchants 
and barge owners lower shipping costs 
than they could get in a free market. 
But these ‘savings’ could have been pro- 
vided at about one-third the present 
cost to the taxpayers merely by paying 
the full rail freight cost to these fav- 
ored merchants for shipping by rail in- 
stead of the ‘free’ TVA water road.” 


Subsidies 
normally bring with them a certain 
amount of regulation to make sure the 
money is not wasted. But, since a major 
part of inland waterway business is 
done on an unregulated “contract” ba- 
sis, it is almost impossible for the aver- 
age taxpayer to find out how much 
money the barge lines are making for 
themselves on his investment. A ForBEs 
request for operating statistics and an 
annual report produced a detailed reply 
from only one of seven large barge com- 
panies, was not even acknowledged by 
Union, Coyle, or Moran Towing. The 
answer received from John I. Hay Co. 
(see cut .p. 16) probably averages the 
industry's sentiments. 

About all that need be’ said about 
the health of the industry is that not a 
single privately-owned barge line has 
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gone bankrupt since the government 
took a renewed interest in river trang 
portation in 1924. One indication of 
the money to be made is the pm 
rate of barge construction since the 

of the war. In 1949, 25 tugs and tow. 
boats and 140 barges were commis 
sioned: total tonnage of 94,828 tons. 
American Waterways Operators, the in. 
dustry’s trade association, tagged 1949 
as the biggest peacetime year for the 
builders of barges and towboats, esti. 
mated $50,000,000 is spent annually for 
such construction. According to AWO 
“the amount of cargo space available to 
shippers on inland rivers and canals ha 
virtually doubled since the end oi 
World War II.” 

This building program has put a lot 
of fast modern equipment on the water 
New towboats are almost invariabh 
Diesels—up to 3,330 hp. Barges are 
designed by marine architects to ip 
sure minimum water resistance. The 
newest, with one end squared off, are 
designed to be towed back to back w 
an “integrated” unit. 


Despite rapid growth 

—volume has doubled itself three times 
in the past 30 years, is still rising—the 
river operation is small potatoes com 
pared with the total volume of freight 
moved by all the transportation agen- 
cies in the country. Ton-miles carried 
on all inland waterways, exclusive ol 
the Great Lakes, amounted in 1948 to 
41 billion, compared with 88 billion for 
the truckers and 647 billion for the rail- 
roads. There is enough, however, to 
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Horris & Ewin 


THE LOWLY BARGE, operating on government-maintained waterways, carrie 
highly profitable bulk cargoes of grain, chemicals, steel, autos. Pittsburgh-to- 
New Orleans ton rate (200 tons minimum) is $8.16; by railroad, tariff is $16.80 


(100 pounds minimum). 
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ve rail men the jitters. Not only do 
lose revenue on the freight that 
actually moves by water, but they also 
lose even more painfully through the 
need to chop their rates to meet river 
competition. In some cases their jitters 
railroaders to rather extreme 
lengths: last summer Midwest lines 
sliced the rate on certain chemicals 
from $11 to $7 a ton upon hearing that 
plans were afoot to build a barge to 
handle this type of shipment. This kind 
of retaliation brings cries of anguish 
from the water men who claim the rails 
are knifing them in the back. From the 
railroad point of view it’s a knife well 
used. 
Like the trucking industry, the water 
carriers are divided into three classes: 
common, contract, private. Common 
carriers, like the railroads, are supposed 
to haul any and all types of freight of- 
fered them at rates published and on 
file with the ICC. Contract carriers haul 
certain commodities for particular ship- 
pers who contract for their services at 
rates which are generally not published. 
Private carriers haul their own goods 
in either their own equipment or ves- 
sels chartered for their exclusive use. 

In actual practice, there are really 
ao privately-owned lines giving full 
common carrier service on the inland 
waterways. They find that they cannot 
compete with the railroads on less-than- 
bargeload shipments—the equivalent of 
20 railroad carloads—so they ignore the 
small shipper. His business is left to 
the government-owned Federal Barge 
Lines, an ugly duckling which the pri- 


vate operators help keep alive to handle 
just such profitless assignments. 


The Inland Wate s Corp., 

bossed by harassed, ae od Presi- 
dent A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., and uni- 
versially known as the Federal Barge 
Lines, is the oldest, largest, least profit- 
able and most dilapidated of all the 
river carriers. Under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Commerce, it 
owns 268 barges, 161 of which are 
junk-heaps (insurance claims for lost 
and damaged cargo caused exclusively 
by unfit FBL barges first 10 months of 
49: $116,000). They date from 1924, 
when the Government found itself sad- 
dled with miscellaneous pieces of float- 
ing equipment from War I. Congress’ 
solution to the problem was to form the 
Inland Waterways Corp. as an experi- 
ment to see if river navigation on the 
Mississippi could be developed into a 
profitable operation. At the end of five 
years it was to be sold to a private op- 
erator or liquidated as a bad invest- 
ment. That was 26 years ago, but like 
all government creations, FBL seems 
to be immortal. During the 1930s it 
managed to keep slightly in the black, 
thanks to its tax-free status and its pol- 
icy of charging off very little to depre- 
ciation, but ran up an average net defi- 
cit of $882,000 a year in 1939-1948, 
The 1949 deficit was $1 million on 
total operating revenue of $10.7 mil- 
lion. To date it has cost the U.S. over 
$15 million, exclusive of its original $12 
million investment -in equipment, to 
keep the Federal Barge Lines in busi- 





Wide World 


SENATOR FRANCIS MYERS (left), Democratic party whip, chairmans the 
Transport Subcommittee investigating the indirectly-subsidized riverboat industry. 

"3 Federal Barge Lines carries bulk of small package freight, leaving 
lucrative bulk shipments for private bargemen. 
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uess, and there is every indication that 
additional millions will have to be 
shelled out. The 1951 Federal budget 
asks for $3 million. 

Ordinarily, private enterprise w 
thought to be violently opposed to gov- 
ernment competition. Not so on the 
river. In effect Federal’s operations are 
an added indirect subsidy for the pri- 
vate lines. This was illustrated last yeas 
when the Inland Waterways Corp 
came to Congress with a request fo 
$18 million more for rehabilitation and 
development work. Private operators 
supported the move, on condition that 
Federal would not be allowed to ex 
pand its profitable bargeload traffic 
at their expense, but would go ip 
heavily for developing less-than-barge- 
load crumbs and for pioneer work on 
the Missouri, Cumberland and Tennes- 
see Rivers, which up to now have 
yielded little profitable traffic. If and 
when Federal finds a way of making 
money in these two fields, then “pri- 
vate enterprise” will be happy to come 
in, the spade work having all been done 
at government expense. (Federal has 
not yet received this money, but a Con- 
gressional committee has recommended 
granting $7 million of it.) 

The private operators find Federal 
useful in other ways also. As a catch- 
all for the small stuff, Federal appeases 
those critics who might well ask why 
the government has spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars on river navigation 
when the only people to benefit from it 
are full-load shippers—the big oil, steel, 
coal and chemical companies. Federal 
carries cargo for the little man (22% of 
its 1949 volume was merchandise o 
package freight), the difference be 
tween what the service costs and what 
the shipper pays being made up by 
Congressional appropriation. 

Federal Barge Line is also an indirect 
help in fighting the railroads. As a gov 
ernment-owned outfit, it is even more 
effective than a river operators’ lobby ip 
Congress. It was able to push through 
an extensive system of joint rail-river 
rates (schedules which make it more 
economical for a shipper to send his 
goods by a combination rail and water 
route than by rail alone), and it has 
kept the Corps of Engineers on the job 
improving channels and extending the 
navigable river system. Neither of these 
accomplishments receive applause from 
the railroads. Rivermen have decided 
that Federal’s good effects more than 
offset its cost to them in lost business 
(It carries 3-4% of total river traffic.) 


The Big Nine 

among the free enterprisers in the gov- 
ernment-sponsored river transport in- 
dustry are American Barge Line, Pitts- 
burgh; Butcher-Arthur, Inc., Houston; 








INTEGRATED UNIT is made up of square-ended barges designed to fit together. 
Up to 14 barges, each carrying 20 freight-car loads, may comprise a single tow. 


Canal Barge Co., New Orleans; Cen- 
tral Barge Co., Chicago; Coyle Lines, 
New Orleans; John I. Hay Co., Chi- 
cago; Mississippi Valley Barge Line, St. 
Louis; Ohio River Co., (subsidiary of 
W. Va. Coal & Coke), Cincinnati; and 
Union Barge Line (subsidiary of boat- 
builder Dravo Corp.), Pittsburgh. 
Three examples will show the general 
scope of their operations. 

Largest regulated carrier on a ton- 
nage basis is the Ohio River Co. Its 
nine towboats (five Diesel, four steam) 
and 193 steel open hopper barges can 
move a total of 180,000 tons. In 1949 
the company handled a total of about 
4.5 million tons of freight for a gross 
_tevenue of about $2.6 million. Its cer- 
tificate from the ICC allows it to oper- 
ate on the Ohio, Mississippi and Illi- 
nois rivers between Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago. Coal is the big cargo, though 
coke, petroleum, scrap iron, and other 
commodities are also towed. 

More diversified, American Barge 
Line operates between Pittsburgh and 
New Orleans. It is the biggest chemi- 
cal carrier on the river, owns -about the 
same number of barges as Ohio, but 
has more towboats (12 Diesels) and 
pushes its barges a greater average dis- 
tance. Total tonnage handled, there- 
fore, runs only about a third as great 
as Ohio. 

Contract carrier Butcher-Arthur 
prides itself on high-speed towing of 
petroleum. Nineteen tugs and towboats, 
36 barges (30 of them of high-speed 
integrated design) enable the company 
to punch oil through from Houston to 
St. Louis in nine days; Chicago, 11 
days; Pittsburgh, 16 days; Minneapolis, 
14 days. Eleven miles per hour is con- 
sidered speedy for a river tow, 7 mph 
average. A money-making return cargo 
for Butcher-Arthur’s oil tows is a load 
of new autos perched on top of the 
empty tank barges. 

No one can blame the river free en- 
terprisers for making the best of a very 
sweet situation. It’s not up to them to 
decide national transportation policy. 





That is a job tor Congress, which has 
now authorized a full-scale investiga- 
tion of the matter by a Senate subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Francis J. Myers. In their argu- 
ments before the committee, the river- 
men can be expected to use all the 
logic they can cook up to defend their 
viewpoint that the government should 
continue to maintain the waterways 
free of charge. This maintenance cost 
the government $212 million last year, 
will cost $243 million this year, sil still 
more next year, according to Federal 
budget estimates. 

One argument they will use is that 
the inland waterways, by being avail- 
able to pleasure boat operators, increase 
the well-being of the people. 


Another is that the waterways are 
necessary to the national defense. There 
is no doubt that the Chris Craft 
pers enjoy the river outings provided 
them through the generosity of the 
fellow taxpayers, and similarly it was 
convenient to have some river 
yards available to help build amphibi- 
ous craft during the war. However, the 
inland waterway failed to measure 
to expectations during the war. It was 
too slow. General business fell off some. 
what during the war, being made 
for by Naval ship movements. The a 
ume of business on the railroads duri 
the war increased three and a. hal 
times as much as that of the inland 
waterways. 


Two other myths 

are leaned on heavily by rivermen anw- 
ous to justify government handouts 
One: the river is a natural highway 
which it would be folly not to develop; 
two: the whole economy benefits from 
cheap river transportation. The natural 
highway theory has been effectively dis- 
proved by the actual cost of maintaip- 
ing the highway—several times the cost 
of similar railway mileage. The second 
proposition would certainly be true if 
river transportation were in fact cheap. 
Actually, however, it’s not just the cost 
to the shipper which determines the 
cost of the river transportation. It’s the 
cost to the shipper plus the cost to the 
taxpayers of maintaining the waterway 
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120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


JOHN !. HAY COMPANY 
Barce Lines 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 4. ILL. 


November 22, 1949. 


Messrs. Forbes Magazine of Business, 


Attention Mr, John McK, Bigelow . 








I have your letter of the 16th. 
the questions you ask us regarding our business, 


The information you ask for is Strictly our own 
y would not want made public, 
ports are only for the use of 


business which we definitel 
and our annual financial re 
our stockholders and directors. 


inst., and note 


Yours very truly, 


C/sobn I. Hay 

















RIVERMEN ARE COY about revealing the extent of their profits. Letter above # 


typical of replies to Fores inquiry. 
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OT in ede cea onsite 
jers can e m on ship- 
gents of 20 rail sasha more, it 
would appear that the river is definitely 
oot cheap. 

Another angle to the “cost of trans- 

rtation” problem is that of unit costs. 
\s river volume increases, naturally the 
cost per ton of maintaining the system 
decreases. But that doesn't necessarily 
mean that the cost of transportation for 
the public is reduced. The railroads, 
pe with higher unit costs resulting 
from a reduced volume of business, 
aust raise their rates on their remaining 


trafic. By cng stimulating river 
trafic throu subsidized rates, it 
would seem that the government is ac- 


ually working for higher rather than 
lower transportation costs to the public. 
Senator Myers’ big question: aren't two 
ystems working at half load more ex- 

ive to operate than one system 
working at peak load? 


THUNDERING HERD 


HopE Is OFFERED investors and a repri- 
mand offered other brokerage firms in 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane’s 
10th annual report. Known to Wall 
Street as “The Thundering Herd,” Mer- 
ll Lynch in 1949 rounded up 950,711 
separate security transactions, put its 
brand on 136 underwritings covering 
$91,550,000 in new issues, saw $1,235, 
370 enter the net income chute. 

Directing Partner Charles E. Merrill, 
his 57 general partners and 2,945 em- 
ployees (also known as “We the 
People”) have done yeoman work in 
humanizing the securities business and 
in educating investors. Chides Merrill: 
‘Our industry is largely responsible for 
the widespread feeling of unfamiliarity 
with common stocks.” Most brokers, he 
feels, “are not lifting a finger to help 
in the educational job that must be 
done.” 

What the Thundering Herd does, 
however, is of no mean importance in 
softening government's attitude toward 
investors, in enlightening investors’ at- 
titudes toward securities. By itself, Mer- 
till Lynch handles a walloping 9.3% of 
all round-lot trading on Wall Street, a 
thundering 18.7% of all odd-lot ex- 

ges. 


BARNACLES OFF 


Wen W. Paux Jones took over the 
captaincy of Servel, Inc., last August 
(ForsEs, Sept. 15, Nov. 1) the corpo- 
ration was wallowing through rough 
seas. Sales volume had plunged 46% 
below the prosperous 1948 level, and 
the company was running at a loss for 
the first time in the 24 years it had 
been making its high-grade line of gas 
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retrigerators. A couple uf weeks ayo 
personable skipper Jones stood up be- 
for a meeting of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts to tell what he is 
doing to gt his ship under way again. 

He flatly predicted Servel would sail 
through to a profit in 1950, outlined a 
four-point program to accomplish the 
objective. First was a close-hauled op- 
erational budget, trimmed to the as- 
sumption that 1950 sales would be no 
greater than those of 1949. Second, 
Jones stated he’s been scraping the 
barnacles off Servel’s bottom. Gone are 
the outmoded designs, tradition-slowed 
manufacturing techniques and haphaz- 
ard merchandising os which have 
made Servel a slow-selling, high-priced 
cold box. Now the Servel line from ice 
trays to door handle is just as sleek as 
any electric refrigerator fleet, sells at a 
solidly competitive price. As much as 
$100 has been lopped off some models. 

Company is also logging knots with a 
gas-burning all-year air conditioning de- 
vice which “warms you in the winter, 
cools you in the summer” and, if ex- 
perience with office building installa- 
tions in Texas is any guide, will cost 
only a third or a fourth as much as con- 
ventional air conditioning equipment to 
install. 

Half an hour after the security an- 
alysts went back to their offices, Servel 
stock started inching upward from 11%. 
By noon the next day Servel was selling 
at 13%, a 10% rise. 


COTTON BEEF 


NONE OF THE NEWS reporters noticed 
it, and not even the Southern Congress- 
men who urged it, took note of the fact 
that the cotton acreage control bill 
which was snafued early in February 





SECRETARY BRANNAN: 
for him, the back of a horny hand 
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with FEPC legislation represented a 
full-scale revolt in the South against 
“statism.” 

Shortly after Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan announced the new 
acreage limitations on cotton, an out- 
cry from new farmers throughout the 
South began to be heard in Congress 
Ex-GIs who had gone into farming 
were particularly hard-hit by the new 
quotas, which had been based on pro- 
duction records of 1944 and 1945. 
when the GIs were fighting for free- 
dom. Some idea of the number of new 
persons (not necessarily GIs) who had 
gone back to the farms could be 
gleaned from the thousands of letters 
protesting individual quotas sent to 
legislators. 

Virtually all the plain dirt farmers 
(“horny-handed sons of toil” to Con- 
gressmen) were vehement against be- 
ing told how much cotton they could 
plant, although they had voted for such 
acreage controls themselves, many per- 
haps without realizing they would be 
affected. 


STRICTLY POISON 


BiG: FRUIT AND VEGETABLES growers 
(the boys who are in the business for 
keeps, and not just for part-time fun) 
are holding their breath while U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration is carry- 
ing on its chemical residue tolerance 
hearings in the large Washington audi- 
torium of the Federal Security Agency 
building. 

Companies (du Pont, et al) that 
manufacture the various new chemicals 
used for bug- and blight-killing on fruit 
trees and vegetable plants are also 
praying against the possibilities of a 
bad break. 

What’s happening is that the USDA 
(adjunct of FSA) is getting down to 
the problem of setting tolerances of 
poisons to be allowed to remain on ap- 
ples, oranges, lettuce, etc., shipped to 
market. Many consumer groups have 
been expressing alarm for some months 
in resolutions about the possible effect 
eating small quantities of poison may 
have on the populace ever a period of 
years. 

Both growers and chemical com- 
panies want fair tolerance residues set. 
They always then will have an “out” in 
case some person dies and the diagnosis 
is “slow poisoning.” Being able to sav 
they have stayed within the residue 
tolerances laid down by an official gov- 
ernment agency will help them both 
legally and in their advertising. 

What they fear is that some scientist. 
either inadvertently or on purpose, will 
make headlines. at the hearings by say- 
ing that this or that poison, or a residue 
of it, if left on fruits or vegetables, can 





cause consumers to become ill or die. 
Newspaper reporters have been cover- 
ning icy but so far everything 
is dry and ical—and not worth a 
newspaper story. No articles have been 
carried in the press, so far, on the hear- 
ings. But let some scientist make a 
“wild” statement, and the industry will 
catch a major case of heeby-jeebies. 

If such a thing were to happen, 
USDA has the authority to set emer- 
gency tolerances that could keep plenty 
of apples, tomatoes, or other fresh fruits 
and vegetables off the market, with dis- 
astrous results to the growers. 

It is likely that the hearings will 
drone along for six months, or more, 
without creating any attention outside 
the trade press. Tolerances will be set 
then in an atmosphere of scientific 
calm, which so far just about describes 
the way the hearings have proceeded. 
Bernard D. Levinson, a real expert in 
this field, is presiding at the hearings. 
So far, Department of Agriculture sci- 
entists have been extremely guarded 
in everything they have said, bringing 
smiles and even backslaps from the 
growers and chemical manufacturers. 


STAX OF FLAX 


In °39 Domestic production of flax 
seed was 19,606,000 bushels; by 1948 
government price supports had tripled 
the crop, used largely to make lin- 
seed oil. When the accumulated oil 


first started to gag the Commodity 


Credit Corporation last year, it politely 
suggested to flax farmers that the crop 
be held to three million acres. Farmers 
promptly sowed five million. As a re- 
sult, the government will probably find 
itself another 20,000,000 bushels or so 
by the time the CCC loans mature next 
April. 

Like the New Yorker who “saved” 
water during the shortage by filling his 
bathtub, sink, pots and pans, etc., the 
government is rapidly getting to the 
point where there is nothing left in 
which to save linseed oil: tanks all over 
the country are bulging with 382,- 
000,000 Ibs. of it. Prevented by statute 
from dumping it on the domestic mar- 
ket (competitively they couldn’t any- 
how—it costs 10¢ more per pound than 
commercially produced oil), the two- 
year supply now on hand is likely to 





Treasury Secretary Snyder, Presi- 
dent Truman, and Budget Director 
Frank Pace discuss the 1945 deficit 
peak, think about the estimated defi- 
cit for 1950 ($4 billion plus). 

Meanwhile the Psychological Bar- 
ometer, oldest public opinion poll, 
released these results of a survey on 
government spending: 

“Do you think the Government in 








Three Budgeteers 


Washington is spending too much 
money, not enough, or about the 
right amount?” 

67% said, spending too much 

18% said, about right 

4% said, not enough 

11% were uncertain 

This question was asked on a na- 
tionwide basis before the estimate of 
the current deficit was made public. 














end up in foreign markets, 
a mie. Bere — te 

With linseed oil coming out of jt 
benevolent ears, the ad 
Agriculture will say “uncle” as of nex 
April 1. On that day supports will be 
dropped to 60% of the market price, 

Paradoxically, this was music to the 
ears of those in the linseed-oil indus 
try which has long and fervently prayed 
that the government stick to its a 
and keep its flaxen-haired boys out 
their business. Ever since war-j 
Washington first became anxious about 
the adequacy of the domestic oil 
processors found themselves de 
more and more on the government 
its policies in order to keep crushing 
machinery in operation. \ 

Unable to process high-priced do 
mestic flax to compete with to 
imported linseed oils (mostly from Ar 
gentina and carrying a 4%¢/lb. duty), 
big outfits like Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and Spencer Kellogg & Sons could 
either let their machinery lie idle, a 
grab CCC handouts to process gover- 
ment-owned flax. They did the latter, 
now buy seed from CCC, process it. 
and sell the oil right back. 

When not crushing government flax. 
the linseeders either shut down or eke 
out a small profit processing marginal 
crops like copra or babassu. They could 
profitably squeeze Argentine flax ( 
ent price, around $2.56, against $3.85 
for grade #1 domestic), but Washing: 
ton won’t grant licenses to crush Argeo- 
tine flax. ' 

After April Fool's Day, with the su 
sidy partly withdrawn, Kellogg, Mid- 
land and colleagues look forward to 
calming their troubled waters with ln 
seed oil of the competitively-produced. 


government-free variety. 


PAIN OF PARTING 


Most PERSONS, contends Teaneck real 
tor Alexander Summer, have developed 
an unawareness of high Federal taxes. 
“They do not seem to be imp 

he told the New York Times, “by the 
fact that . . . tax-and-spend is sweeping 
the nation toward socialism.” 

So that his own employees will be 
properly impressed, Summer pays them 
a full salary—no deductions—in hard 
cash. Then the wage-earner retums- 
likewise in cash—payments for unem 
ployment insurance, social security, 
income tax deductions. Explains am* 
teur psychologist Summer: “When theb 
full salary becomes theirs for an instant, 
and they must then hand back a sub 
stantial amount, a new meaning 
been added.” 

Although Summer’s cumbersome pay’ 
back routine is more costly than 
withholding, other employers are wrt 
ing him for details. The Internal Reve 
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they want a steel plant for New England 


nue Collector doesn’t care whether 
Summer “withholds” or “recovers,” as 
long as Uncle Sam gets the prescribed 
slice. 

A Forses reporter found employee 
reaction divided. “This is just like pay- 
ing off a bill,” moaned the telephone 
operator, “but it never seems to end. 
If it keeps up, wow!” Commented a 
more sophisticated lady clerk: “It’s a 
bother.” 


VIDEO VERTIGO 


TV NEWS POPPED on so many fronts 
last month that the bewildered retailer 
—always “it” in television’s game of 
blind-man’s-buff—had a mild attack of 
video vertigo. 


Giving him a hearty tickle was the 
news that production figures for the 
last quarter of “49—one million sets— 
had reached an all-time, antennae-high 
peak. As he broke into a happy grin, a 
NICB report managed to freeze it with 
the chilling intelligence that television 
was “over the hump,” that the imme- 
diate market for sets was, of a sudden, 
drastically narrowed. 

Next county heard from was Radio 
Manufacturers Association, with a sour 
estimate of the effects of the proposed 
10% Federal excise tax on retail sales. 
Coupled with the continuing confusion 
on the color-TV front, this added worry 
kept the retailer dizzy. 

At this point Zenith Radio Corp. 
gleefully broadcast the news that the 





Low, 


with this car Henry Kaiser plans to 
break open a new “low, low-priced 
market.” Still unnamed, the auto 





ee 





low 


will go into production June 30, 
will be aimed at motorists “who 
shop for year-old Fords.” 
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Federal Communications Commission 
had granted the company a 90-day trial 
test for their amazing Phonevision, the 
electronic gadget which uses telephone 
lines to pipe up-to-the-minute movies 
into the home (at a fee of $1 per fea- 
ture). Advertisers would climb on the 
bandwagon, discriminating home own- 
ers would buy sets, the jack intake 
would make ‘everything jake. 


NO MILL FOR N. E. 


EVER SINCE last year’s basing point de- 
cision (steel priced f.o.b. mill, with 
shipping charges added) , New England 
has been angling for its own integrated 
plant. Last month U. S. Steel, biggest 
fish in the Big Steel pod, rejected 
N.E.’s bait for fair, announced pur- 
chase of acreage for a possible future 
mill near Trenton, New Jersey. 
Decision to locate on the south Jer- 
sey flats, accessible to the Delaware 
River, is tied in with U. S. Steel’s 1948 
discovery of Cerro Bolivar, a colossal 
iron deposit in Venezuela. Still unex- 
plored, Bolivar is expected to yield as 
much tonnage as the Hull-Rust mine 
in Minnesota, America’s fast-draining 
No. 1 source. In five years, giant sea- 
going ore boats may be carrying Vene- 
zuelan ore (richer than the Lake Su- 
perior vein) direct to a 2-million-ingot- 
ton Trenton plant (3 blast furnaces, 16 
open hearths, hot and cold mills for 
plate, strip, sheet, tinplate). 
Meanwhile, New England’s slipping 
manufacturies would have to get along 
on U. S. Steel’s 250,000 tons-a-year 
open hearth at Worcester, Mass. To 
ease Yankee disappointment, Ben Fair- 
less promised to “supply . . . with iron 


ore at regular market quotations” any 
integrated plant built in New Eng- 
land “. . . by private enterprise.” 





U. S. STEEL’S BENJAMIN FAIRLESS: 
he doesn’t 




















KEYNES’ GHOST 


His spending song lulled FDR; 


“PRACTICAL MEN, who believe them- 
selves to be quite exempt from any in- 
tellectual influences, are usually the 
slave of some defunct economist.” 

John Maynard Keynes, who wrote 
these words in 1936, might well have 
had practical politician Harry Truman 
in mind. With a proposed 1951 budget 
deficit of $5,133,000,000, Truman is 
riding high on the deficit-spending the- 
sis of defunct economist Keynes. Alive, 
full of beans and full employment the- 
ories, Lord Keynes provided inspiration 
for the New Deal. Dead, he still pro- 
vides rationalization for Fair Deal 
spending. 

Keynes lived just long enough (until 
1946) to see his “General Theory of 
Employment, Interest, and Money” 
adopted by public policy makers here 
and in his native England. Britain’s 
White Paper on Unemployment in 1944 
made the maintenance of high employ- 
ment levels a “government duty.” The 
more cautiously worded U. S. Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 attempted “to de- 
clare a national policy on employment, 
production and purchasing power.” 

Brusquely turning from the school- 
book problems of a “perfect” economy 
which entranced his friend Alfred Mar- 
shall and ticketed him as the last of the 
classical theorists, Cambridge-educated 
Keynes grappled with real forces tend- 
ing to upset real applecarts. A lifetime 
outside the ivory tower—insurance ex- 
ecutive, editor, ballet director, invest- 
ment broker—brought him to beard the 
bogies of industrial life: monopoly, im- 
perfect competition, rigid price struc- 
tures, unemployment. 

The last of these, he decided, was 
the central problem of the capitalist 
system, and his General Theory tried 
to ferret out the factors contributing 
to it. His full employment gospel 
quickly assumed the status of “revela- 
tion” for the younger generation of 
economists, while the conservative clas- 
sicists thought it heresy. 


As a court favorite 

of Franklin Roosevelt’s first four-year 
reign, Keynes was popularly credited 
with supplying the underlying motif for 
New Deal measures. These, however, 
were mostly expedient, often contradic- 
tory, usually of the pump-priming or 
shotgun variety. A political and public 
relations opportunist, Roosevelt never 
wholly understood the Keynesian posi- 
tion. But the rise of a new Brain Trust 
in 1936 gave Keynes direct entree to 


HST is haunted by the same tune 


government circles. Young economists— 
many his disciples—flocked to Weshing- 
ton to produce that new genus, the 
government planner. Eventually, the re- 
formist New Deal accepted his thesis 
of compensatory spending as a weapon 
against dips in the business cycle. 

From this notion came the idea of a 
cyclically balanced, rather than an an- 
nually balanced budget. If consumer 
spending and capital investment deter- 
mined the level of employment and in- 
come, government itself should keep 
the jacks under buying power and new 
capital during lean years. Keynes 
viewed public loan expenditures as a 
“multiplier,” with every dollar creating 
additional spending all through the 
economy. And the deficiteering theory 
itself multiplied: a managed currency, 
unlimited debt expansion, manipulated 
interest rates, progressive taxation all 
flowed logically from it. The end result 
would be a “somewhat comprehensive 
socialization of investment,” as Keynes 
himself described it. 


The cry of “stagnation,” 

also raised by Keynes, held that oppor- 
tunities for private investment were in- 
adequate to maintain U. S. income and 
employment at high levels. Over-sav- 
ing, decline of the population, the van- 
ished froritier and slackened technologi- 
cal advance were supposed to have 
“matured” America’s economy, which 
therefore needed monkey-glanding by 
the government. The stagnation thesis 
dominated much economic talk, was 
not really squashed until the big-muscle 
expansion of the war effort. Its official 
demise was gravely sealed by the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
only a few weeks ago: “The doctrine 
of secular stagnation no longer finds 
place in any important public circle 
with which we are familiar.” Now the 
Truman line is that “the American 
economy must expand steadily”—to a 
$300 billion annual output within 5 
years, to an average income of $12,000 
by year 2000. 

The deficit spending theory is no 
longer spotless, either. The New Deal’s 
“spend, spend, spend” never solved the 
depression problem: it was not until 
the defense program started that mass 
unemployment vanished. Apologists ar- 
gue that Roosevelt’s really heavy spend- 
ing was too little and too late. But 
Keynesians have no “apology” for the 
fact that Truman is deficiteering on the 
crest of a cyclical wave of prosperity 
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LORD KEYNES: 


more spending. .. . 


(theoretically, government should now 
pile up a ae ot surplus to permit 
deficit spending when the business 
curve sags). Keynesianism was sired in 
a world of depression, but has won 
most friends and influenced most peo- 
ple in a period of prosperity. 








The war boom, 

fueled by huge public expenditures, 
made a deep impression on popular as 
well as political opinion. The belief 
grew that equal prosperity could be 
achieved in peacetime by similar meas- 
ures. Reflecting the fear of unemploy- 
ment, the Employment Act of 1946 was 
passed. Under its terms the Council of 
Economic Advisers was enjoined to re- 
port to the President on the nation’s 
business and to make recommendations; 
a Joint Committee of Congress was set 
up to translate such suggestions into 
legislation. Echoing the Keynesian goal 





COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER: 
“. . . @ scientific attitude of mind 
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—‘efficient employment of our working 
population and other resources”—the 
Council has evolved improved types of 
economic analysis, hypothetical projec- 
tions of the Budget, appraisals of pro- 
ductive potential, etc. 

But the shadow of doubt is covering 
more and more of the General Theory. 
When its Cassandra-like prophesies of 
inevitable bust failed to come about, 
the winds of doctrine were taken out 
of the disciples’ sails. Might it not be 
that Keynes’ analyses, suitable for a de- 
pressed period, would not hold true un- 
der all circumstances? Considering the 
dynamic nature of industry at this writ- 
ing, it might indeed. Yet, although the 
hard core of Keynesianism is now slight- 
ly wormy, the crust concepts remain: 
support of commodity prices, encour- 
agement of wageboosts, public invest- 
ment programs. These concepts trans- 
late very well into the President’s po- 





ECONOMIC ADVISER KEYSERLING: 
“. . . guard against overemphasis” 








litical language: government must “pro- 
mote an environment in which busi- 
nessmen, labor and farmers can act 
most effectively to achieve steady 
growth,” must “perfect measures for 
helping to stabilize the economy,” must 
“build up the natural resources,” must 
“protect against human insecurity.” 


The big “however” 
in this kind of fiscal policy is the prob- 
lem created by a huge public debt, 
specifically the dilemma of higher taxes 
or deficit financing even in prosperous 
years. The theory of cyclical budgeting 
is knocked into a cocked hat with the 
current projection of a third straight 
budget deficit. Trouble is the budget is 
not conceived in a vacuum but has an 
unfortunate tendency to follow political 
expediency. Everybody swears by the 
principle, but nobody follows through. 
As the National City Bank pointed out 
in a recent monthly letter: “To cut gov- 
ernment expenditures, there has to be 
more than a theory. There has to be a 
reason. One of these is to have a bal- 
anced budget. A second is to have a 
surplus for debt retirement. A third is 
to make possible lower taxes.” 
Meanwhile the President blithely 
taxes, blithely spends, blithely elects. 
His Treasury has little concern about 
running out of money for the Federal 
Reserve Board works to keep interest 
rates down and government bond prices 
up. One FRB member, referring to his 
board’s role as Treasury’s handmaiden, 
calls it an “instrument of inflation.” 
Impairment of FRB’s monetary controls 
was criticized by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, among others; now that the issue 
is an open one Congress will soon be 
forced to take some sort of stand on it. 


There are signs 
that the Truman 


administration is 





readying a rebuttal to an attack on its 
inflationary pattern of debt manage- 
ment. Leon Keyserling announced, “We 
should guard against overemphasizing 
the idea that compensatory public 
spending can itself stabilize the econ- 
omy, even if used on a grand scale.” 
The disavowal was officially voiced by 
the Council of Economic Advisers at 
the end of 1949: “Insofar as any popu- 
lar version of the ‘Keynesian economics’ 
identifies it with the school which 
placed exaggerated stress upon ‘com- 
pensatory’ action, that school is neither 
representative of our own thinking nor 
in our opinion characteristic of any im- 
portant segment of government thought 
today.” This sounds as if the Council 
is adjusting its long-term line: that if 
the national income is expanded, the 
budget will automatically be balanced 
by a greater flow of funds from taxes 
on higher incomes and a bigger volume 
of business activity. 

Other phases of the General Theory 
are also being re-examined, particularly 
price-wage relationships and the factors 
affecting investment. Last year the Fair 
Dealers reversed themselves after long 
and consistent encouragement of wage- 
boosts when the Steel Industry Board 
rejected a wage-hike plea. Observers 
suspect this is another strategic retreat 
from the Keynesian front by the admin- 
istration. 


One offshoot 

of Keynes’ central doctrine was the 
recommendation that government di- 
rect new investment, on the assumption 
that chronic oversaving was one reason 
for economic stagnation. Coupled with 
punitive taxation, this would work to- 
ward the nationalization of savings, 
eventually pave the way for federal se- 
curity provisions. Moderate application 
of this doctrine in the U. S. seems to be 








FEDERAL RESERVIST ECCLES: 
“, . . an instrument of inflation” 


PRIVATE ECONOMIST BURNS: 
“.. . of uncertain value” 
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working as Keynes predicted; witness 
Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of a Sen- 
ate committee studying investment 
problems, bemoaning the fact that peo- 
ple with savings are investing in gov- 
ernment bonds, life insurance policies, 
and savings banks. “The savings of the 
people are being used to finance busi- 
ness debt and public debt, instead of 
being directly invested in the establish- 
ment of new or expanding business.” 
Lack of venture capital is indeed a 
serious threat to the economy. Since he 
dropped the “mature economy” posi- 
tion for the “expanding economy” line, 
even President Truman has commented 
that the recent decline in risk invest- 
ments, if continued, would be “of real 
concern.” 

Nevertheless no mention is made of 
clearing the air to restore confidence 
and revive a long-dormant public inter- 
est in equity issues. While publicly 
acknowledging the need for private 
capital investment, the ro still 
pursues policies inimical to capital for- 
mation. Apparently the Fair Deal is still 
influenced by Keynes’ dictum that “the 
duty of ordering the current volume of 
investment cannot be safely left in pri- 
vate hands.” 

New shibboleths of the Administra- 
tion are stability and economic balance. 
Nub of the problem, according to the 
Economic Advisers, is “to encourage 
sufficient funds and incentives for the 
growth of productive facilities which 
fully absorb our technology and man- 
power, while promoting sufficient flow 
of income to ultimate consumers to 
clear the markets of goods and thus to 
avoid periodic overproduction.” In the 
pious words of Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer, we should bring to this issue 
“scientific analysis and a scientific atti- 
tude of mind.” 

But just how scientific can economics 
get? On what thesis will analysis pro- 
ceed? Is Keynesian economics, even in 
modified form, inherently sound? As 
National Bureau. of Economic Re- 
search's Arthur Burns puts it, “The 
great and obvious virtue of the reme- 
dies of the Keynesians is that they seek 
to relieve mass unemployment; their 
weakness is that they lean heavily up- 
on a speculative analysis of uncertain 
value.” In transferring emphasis to 
“economic balance,” will the Adminis- 
tration’s Keynesian bent be help or 
hindrance? 

That the Keynes flavor still saturates 
its thinking is clear from the latest 
Council pronouncement: “The Govern- 
ment should use its fiscal and monetary 
powers to promote economic ‘balance,’ 
and supplement these with such well 
accepted programs as farm price sup- 
ports, social security, minimum wage 
legislation, developmental programs, 





etc. The other phase of the task of pro- 
moting ‘balance’—which resides in the 
continuing adjustment of prices and 
wages and profits—should be left to the 
actions of managers and workers within 
our business system itself.” Having shed 
the outmoded Keynesian dress, the Fair 
Deal has cut its new economic fashion 
from the same cloth. For Keynes also 
believed in maintaining free choice, so 
essential to free enterprise, and in al- 
locating resources according to the dic- 
tates of the price system. “It is not the 
ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction which it is important for the 
State to assume,” he wrote. “If the 





State is able to determine the a 
amount of resources devoted to 
menting the instruments and the basic 
rate of reward to those who own 

it will have accomplished all that is 
necessary.” Keynes realized, if his dis- 
ciples didn’t, that a careless application 
of his suggested remedies would carry 
collectivization dangers. 

Keynes burned out the rank under- 
growth of classical economics and pro- 
jected a “road to full employment and 
stability.” His followers feel that the 
road is still a mere footpath. His crities 
fear it has become a super-highway to 
the socialized state. 
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DIBBERN’S “SHOP IN A GARDEN”: 


SOMETHING OLD— 


THE MODERN jewelry business is being 
given an ancient twist by Arthur Dib- 
bern of Glendale, California—unusual 
in a system whose “jewelers” are really 
retailers of mass-produced trinketry. 
Dibbern’s Silversmiths occupy one of 
Glendale’s forty jewelry stores, serving 
a population of 100,000. They market 
no appliances, no radios, no TV sets, 
are simply a group of specialists who 
roll silver, replate, engrave, cast, mold, 
repair, polish. But they are neither sal- 
aried employees nor members of a co- 
op: like craftsmen in a medieval guild, 
each is self-employed. 


Something new— 

for Dibbern, who promoted this odd ar- 
rangement, is the lack of responsibility 
for payrolls, tax deductions, employ- 
ment compensation, and similar cor- 
porate paperwork. Each silversmith is 
a miniature capitalist, supplying skill 
and time and energy, turning up profits 
on his own. Dibbern’s deal: “So long 
as you produce, you can set your own 
schedule. You'll be your own boss. At 
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DIBBERN’S SILVERSMITHS. 


2.2 . . 






Behind a snazzy modern facade, self-em- 


ployed craftsmen in the medieval mode 


the end of the month we'll take out of 
your revenue a percentage to cover the 
equivalent of rent, utilities, promotion 
and supervision. The rest is yours. 


Something borrowed— 

is the idea of a “trade shop” as such. 
New York City has about 15 “jewelers 
exchanges” which rent cubbyholes to 
independent jewelers. In the biggest 
and newest of these (the 130-booth 
Fifth Avenue Jewelers Exchange and 
the 65-booth Jewelry Dealers Exchange, 
both on 47th Street between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues) rent varies from $95 
to $350 per month. Independent renters 
engage in diamond trading, watch re- 
pair, new and used buying and selling. 


Something blue— 

is the ink Dibbern uses in his bookkeep- 
ing, for the “shop in a garden” makes 
money. Tax-bite is smaller than it was 
when Dibbern owned and operated the 
whole shebang as a corporation. He 
makes more, and so does each of his 
carefully collected craftsmen. 
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TRUCK-TOW OVERHEAD TROLLEY saves time in handling, permits high piling 






of stock, fits in with trend toward one-story warehouses, 


“FROM FACTORY TO YOU” 


| The distribution trail—costing 59 cents of 
the retail dollar—is a last frontier for profit 


For 50 years production tycoons, hell- 
bent on whacking out more goods in 
less time, have paid little or no atten- 
tion to distribution, that “no produc- 
tion-man’s land” between factory and 
eustomer. During the next 50 hell pay 
plenty of attention to it, because it’s 
fast becoming the last frontier of the 
elusive profit margin. With production 
efficiency at its peak, with labor and 
material costs rising, today’s industrial- 
ist is fortunate in having a frontier. 

The trip from assembly line to con- 
sumer is expensive: 59 cents of the 
sales dollar. It is complex: the Chamber 
of Commerce definition—“all the activ- 
ities employed in finding customers for 
goods and services, and in moving 
goods both geographically and through 
the channels of trade.” 

With a carte blanche like that one 
hestitates in even calling it a frontier; 
it has the unexplored immensity of a 
continent. 


Because it is immense, 
successful beach-heads can be easily 
established, and according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
many companies are doing just that. A 
recent Board survey indicates that in- 
dustry is re-appraising its sales-training 
programs, market analyses, advertising 
practices, public relations programs, 
and modifying its products and pack- 
ages. Other indica:ions are that finance 
and credit practices, wholesaling, ship- 
ping, and the mechanics of routine or- 
der-taking are passing under the cost- 
reducing microscope. 

Manifestations of this aborning inter- 
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est in cutting distribution costs are pop- 
ping up all over the land. Link-Belt 
Co., for instance, is doing a brisk busi- 
ness in such a heavy-handed item as its 
grain-car unloaders—mechanisms which 
hurriedly take hold of box cars and 
spew the contents out of them in four 
and a half minutes. Where it had pre- 
viously cost $3.35 to mechanically 
scoop out the contents, they are now 
being tipped out for $1—and at a four- 
times-faster clip. Demurrage costs have 
been reduced to the vanishing point. 
Yale & Towne, makers of fork trucks 
for rapidly moving merchandise and 
products in warehouses and transfer 
points, report sales undreamed of ten 
ears ago. Where nine men once la- 
a to huff and puff goods from here 
to there, a fork truck or conveyor sys- 
tem does it today for them—cheaply, 
quickly, and with less breakage. 
Mechanized manhandling is most ef- 
ficient where there is no problem of 
floor-to-floor transfer. During the war 
Army supply echelons—both with and 
without roofs—found the one-story 
method of storage 50% more timesaving 
than the old multiple-layer warehouse. 
Today, warehouses tend toward the 
one-story type, similar to the Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett hardware storehouse 
(see cut) in Evanston, II]. An overhead 
conveyor hauls single-deck trucks (at 
50 ft. per minute) on a tour of depart- 
ments designated by letters. Full-pack- 
age orders of bulk cookies, velocipedes, 
toys, wire fence, garden rakes, and 
other “drug store” items are gathered 
in a jiffy. . 


Shell Oi] Co. was among the first to 
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install addressograph machines in their 
oil trucks to save driver time in making 
out bills—and incidentally save office 
clerks’ time in trying to decipher their 
writing. Hundreds of other devices are 
waiting for management to recognize 
the tangible effects of their cost-de- 
structive operation. 


Less tangible 
are some aids; but if effectively used 
they far transcend the mechanical ro- 
bots in effectively cutting distribution 
costs. For instance, industry is begin- 
ning to see where a good public rela- 
tions program can grease the ways for 
products from factory to customer. By 
putting the public in a receptive frame 
of mind it helps salesmen hurdle other- 
wise near-impossible heights. And every 
new customer at the end of the twist- 
ing, winding distribution road reduces 
the unit handling costs for each pack- 
age sold. 

Which products to push, which to 
redesign and repackage, and which to 
eliminate entirely are major distribution 
questions ignored, unfortunately, by 
many companies. One found that 70% 
of its business was coming from the sale 
of only 3% of its brands; other highly 
profitable, easily handled items were 
not being pushed. Although the com- 
pany enjoyed large gross sales, the ac- 
tual distribution costs of the 3% brands 
sold were far and away heavier than 
those of many of the other equally-sal- 
able products. 

The reverse frequently holds true. A 
flat charge for warehousing and han- 
dling is often added to all products 
sold. Here the “big seller” might be an 
easily-handled brand with very low unit 
distribution costs. Profitwise, however, 
it carries the burden of the less-tract- 
able items. The relationship between 
the size of the package and the pricing 
policy is extremely important. A sudden 
surge in the sale of a bulkier item might 
—through expensive handling—wipe 
out any real profits on the package. 
Says Shell Oil's distribution engineer, 
Stokes Tomlin, “It doesn’t pay to talk 
about the giant economy size until you 
are sure your giant is economical.” 

Tomlin sees to it that Shell’s are. 
Shell manages to keep its distribution 
cost around 20¢ to the retail dollar—far 
below the 59-cent average for all indus- 
iry. The company boasts that it can 
move a gallon of oil weighing around 
seven pounds from Texas to Boston for 
less than it would cost to send a post- 
card the same distance. All its prob- 
lems, however, aren’t licked. Once that 
gallon of oil gets to Boston it costs Shell 
eight times as much to lug it to the 
Boston consumer as it did to bring 
it the 1,500 miles from Texas. 

Shell is one of the few companies 
that fully realizes the profit-throttling 














grip distribution has on industry. Hav- 
ing done much to loosen that strangle 
hold, it intends to do much, much 
more. In charge of the “much more” 
department is Tomlin, whose choice for 
the job of distribution engineer is indic- 
ative of the broad view the company 
takes of its product-moving problem. 
Tomlin has had training in personnel, 
operations, transportation and supply, 
administration, and has held down a 
district sales manager job. In addition, 
he’s chairman of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineer’s Distribution 
Committee—currently completing an ex- 
hausting analysis of manufacturing vs. 
distribution costs. 

A sleuth on the trail of material fum- 
bling, Tomlin stalks Shell's products 
from refinery to customer, takes notes 
on every suspicious, wayward move. 
When industrialists complain to Stokes 
over the banquet table that their com- 
pany can’t afford an extended study of 
its distribution methods, he gives them 
an earful of Shell’s inexpensive “pilot 
warehouse” maneuver. Instead of 
spending months analyzing a sales ter- 
ritory, Tomlin’s inqusitive minions de- 
scend on one warehouse and keep it 
under close observation for one month. 
During this time they literally record 
every movement of men and products. 


After 30 days, 
‘they whip out their slide rules, make 


various and sundry passes with it, then 
turn over their dope sheets to Tomlin. 
He digests it, makes pricing compari- 
sons, and is then in a position to make 
not only specific recommendations on 
handling methods, but on price adjust- 
ments as well. Upshot: “X” gets a two- 
cent boost in price, while “Y” might 
take a five-cent slash. 

Although the salesmen sometimes ob- 
ject, Tomlin often suggests the elimin- 
ation of certain brands. Salesmen fee} 
they have the competitive edge if they 
can offer a grease designed specifically 
for a water pump, or wheelbarrow, or 
what have you. Tomlin sees their point 
of view, but points out to management 
the handling, bookkeeping, and storage 
problems arising from such a wide se- 
lection of brands. On one occasion Shell 
combined 13 different greases into three 
separate brands. Now—in addition to 
reducing distribution costs—the consoli- 
dated brands are selling like hot cakes. 

Frequently Tomlin finds himself solv- 
ing a distribution problem back at the 
factory level. Here his recommenda- 
tions are along packaging lines—reduc- 
ing drums from 24” in diameter to 22” 
so that they'll pallet more efficiently, or 
changing the size of a can so it stacks 
easier. 

“Distribution,” says Tomlin, “must 
be put on the same scientific level that 
has raised manufacturing nearly to the 
peak of efficiency,” It’s a tough nut to 


WALL STREET’S NO. 1 CLUB 


Membership in the Stock Exchange is a cash commodity that has its ups and downs 


DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS 
—YEARLY AVERAGES 


PRICE RANGE FOR 


STOCK EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 





STOCK EXCHANGE FEVER CHART: 


Grey band shows the range of prices paid for seats in each year since 1920. Solid 
black line shows parallel twisting of Dow-Jones Industrial index. 
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TIP-UP FOR GRAIN CARS: 
demurrage is down. 


crack because “the public buys in small 
quantities, expects frequent deliveries, 
and demands the last word in service.” 

Adds the J. Walter Thompson Co.: 
“Every intelligent business man knows 
that distribution costs could be lowered 
by lopping off all frills and non-essen- 
tials. But it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that this would benefit our national 
ecenomy. People get these services be- 
cause they demand them. Distributors 
give them to gain the economies and 
profits of volume.” 


THREE HIGHLY PRIZED seats on the New 
York Stock Exchange were sold for 
$625,000 each in early 1929. In 1942, 
a seat sold for $17,000; a few weeks 
ago, one went at $46,000. The spread 
between these figures tells the story of 
what has happened to the securities 
market. 

In 1950, $625,000 is a high price for 
the privilege of keeping a sickbed vigil 
over the stock market. Early in 1929 
it looked like a smart move. The market 
was vigorous. The Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was gaining altitude, would hit 
a stratospheric 381 by September. Vol- 
ume of trading was averaging over 4 
million shares daily. Hoover was Presi- 
dent, and the New Era was being her- 
alded. 

One of the “lucky” seat buyers went 
South on a golfing vacation shortly af- 
terwards. During a twosome with 4 
stranger, he asked his opponent what 
business he was in. The other replied 
that he had just retired from the Stock 
Exchange. “Some damn fool paid 
$625,000 for my seat,” he added. (For 
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a measurement of his damnfoolishness, 
see cut. ) 


Despite the 90% drop 

in value of exchange seats, the 1,375 
members (40 held in names of de- 
ceased members), have held fast to 
their memberships: 13 for more than 
50 years, 50 for more than 40, 354 for 
20, and 851 for over 10. Dean of mem- 
bers is Frederick H. Prince, admitted in 
1885. 

Price of a Stock Exchange seat, or 
membership, grew out of the equity 
value of the property upon which the 
Exchange is built. A seat has never sold 
as low as its equity value, even at the 
record $17,000 bottom of 1942. 

This equity dates from 1865, when 
the Exchange erected its ‘first building. 
The Stock Exchange itself evolved out 
of a simple agreement signed in 1792 
by a group of brokers accustomed to 
meet in the street to transact business. 
By 1817, tired of kibitzers, they de- 
cided to rent quarters, 


The Civil War 

saw two rival groups giving the Ex- 
change tough competition, until the 
three organizations combined in 1869 
to boost membership to 1,060, The year 
before, the Exchange had voted to 
make memberships salable. Value at 
that time was an estimated $15,000, 
the price reflecting individual equity in 
the real estate. (Payment of the initia- 
tion fee merely gave a personal fran- 
chise vesting rights to do business. ) 

Seats were allocated by seniority, 
when a member was really given a 
seat (today he gets everything else 
but). Sometimes a front row member, 
planning to resign, would cook up an 
exchange with a back-bencher—for a 
price. This sharp practice gave rise to 
the present term of — a seat.” 
Membership feese remained low, have 
been $4,000 since 1920. 

When it*wanted to enlarge its quar- 
ters in 1879, the Exchange sold 40 new 
memberships for about $15,000 each. 
These buyers were promptly dubbed 
“the 40 thieves” by other members. But 
since 1869, the number of seats has in- 
creased by only 315. Names of seat 
buyers or sellers are never published. 


After the ’29 debacle 

the Exchange, along with the stock 
brokerage fraternity in general, adopted 
the Micawberish attitude of “waiting 
for something to tum up.” Only re- 
cently have these groups begun pro- 
motional work designed to induce a 
thrifty but market-shy public to invest 
in securities. Success has been modest. 
Until the campaign begins to click, the 
seat-price curve will probably earth- 
worm along at its present $35,000-$45,- 
000 level. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Employee back-talk 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Ir your workers “talk back” you've 
planted the seeds of good labor re- 
lations. Employee communications, 
to be effective, must be a two-way 
street. Every man of management 
will agree with that—but the know- 
how of getting rank-and-filers to 
speak up when doubts, rumors and 
misinformation plague them is some- 
thing else again. Some companies 
are making good head- 

way: ae | Inc., jewelry 
manufacturers, have a dia- 
mond-studded employee 
communications set-up. 
For example, the com- 
pany has a loud-speaker 
system and every now and 
then one of the executives 
addresses the employees 
on some mutual problem. 
That’s nothing new in itself. But 
Swank has a follow-up gimmick that 
works wonders. It’s a rule that when- 
ever a.member of top brass uses the 
microphone method of communicat- 
ing with employees he must walk 
through the plant after his little spiel 
so employees can stop him and ask 
questions or take issue. 

Johnson and Johnson, surgical 
dressing manufacturers, use another 
let-off-steam technique. There, the 
foreman plays the key role of en- 
couraging employee back-talk. Once 
a month every supervisor must meet 
with his crew for a chat about this 
and that. Sometimes the group meets 
in» the foreman’s office—sometimes 
the supervisor just sits-on one of the 
workbenches and holds a “bull” ses- 
sion. Employees can ask anything— 
“How’s business?” “Will there-be any 
lay-offs?” “Why not a bigger bonus 
this year?” “What’s the President's 
salary?” These off-the-cuff confer- 
ences are not for grievance handling. 
There’s a union in the plant to take 
care of that end. If the foreman 
hasn’t the info—he says so. But be- 
fore the day is over he has the an- 
swer and so have the employees. 

Pitney-Bowes, postage meter man- 
ufacturer, uses another technique. 
Throughout the plant are “Employee 
Questions and Request Boxes.” Pa- 
per and pencil are provided and the 
employee can ask any question—and 








that means any question. If the ques- 
tion is unsigned, the answer is posted 
on the bulletin board in that depart- 
ment. If the questioner signs his 
name, he receives a private reply. In 
all cases the answer is provided by 
the executive most familiar with the 
particular problem. One recent ques- 
tion, for example, which required an 
answer from the President of the 
company, W. H. Wheeler, 
Jr., read: “In a democracy 
is it wise to have a luxuri- 
ous dining room with spe- 
cial service for the Big 
Wigs and the ‘common 
herd’ in the cafeteria?” 
Wheeler explained that 
the swank dining room 
was used to entertain cus- 
tomers and also to hold 
luncheon meetings where all ex- 
ecutives can meet to discuss busi- 
ness and operating problems. The 
reply—too long to reproduce here— 
was in good sense and good humor. 
That’s important. Management’s an- 
swers must be honest and without 
acrimony. 

Still another approach to the “two- 
way street” problem is through the 
employee house organ. This is the 
popular method in use today. An 
increasing number of employee pap- 
ers now Carry questions and answers 
to help employees let off steam. 
Hankins Container Corp. runs a col- 
umn in its “Hankins Herald” called 
“Pet Peeves.” The Mutual Telephone 
Co., ‘way out in Hawaii, runs a 
Question Box in its house organ 
that’s no punch-puller. Here’s a 
sample from the questions which 
management was asked to answer: 

“Why don’t employees injured on 
the job get full pay for the time they 
must remain at home due to the 
injury? Don’t you feed your horse 
if it has saddle sores?” 

Equally blunt was management's 
answer, which read in part: “By not 
receiving full pay while injured, the 
employee shares a part of the cost- 
burden of an accident caused, per- 
haps, by his own carelessness. A 
horse cannot prevent saddle sores; 
employees, by being more careful, 
can prevent accidents.” 
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Are you planning to expand to a 
new market? Manitoba, Can- 
ada’s Central Province, may be 


your objective. Manitoba offers 
absclute coverage of the rich 
Western Canadian market—from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce will 
supply you with data on all 
phases of industrial develop- 
ment, including plant sites— 
sales agents—manufacturers for 
contract, license or royalty ar- 
rangements ... and other fac- 
tors relating to plant location. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
containing general information, 
: write on your busi- 
ness letterhead to 
Department 187, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


* IVE BUILDING 


wo oNNIP E MANITOBA CANADA 


NEW IDEAS 









Duffer’s Delight 

Why lose golf balls in wood, field, 
and stream before conquering that 
hook or slice? They're easier to find if 
they soar behind a sofa or piano, which 
is about the “roughest” place the ap- 
parently moth-eaten ball pictured here 
will go. Made of Bakelite plastic, the 





coreless “golf ball” is shot full of holes 
to impede.-its flight, travels only about 
10% of normal distance. Useful for 
learning golf fundamentals or disclosing 
the effects of bad form, the lightweight 
ball is tough, durable, resilient, wash- 
able, and retains its shape. 

(Cosom Industries, 3520 East 43 
St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Quality Control Indicator 


Recently introduced is a machine 
that keeps an automatic, continuous 
check on reject rates in manufacturing 
operations. Called the “quality control 
indicator,” the new mechanism—essen- 
tially a calculating machine—makes 
possible the locating and remedying of 
abnormal production difficulties as 
quickly as they occur by indicating on 
a meter when the percentage of rejec- 
tions is above or below par. The meter 
can be installed on the production line, 
or in the office of supervisors. 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y.) 


Turning Tool 


If you have a wood-turning lathe and 
find it difficult making one bead look 
like another, you'll be interested in the 
“Aladdin Lathemaster,” an all-purpose 
tool with a variety of interchangeable 
chisels. With a stained hardwood 
handle, the individual blades are in- 
serted into a chrome-plated shank and 
tightly held with screw caps. The unit 
comes complete with six reversible 
blades—spear-points, roughers, cutters, 
plus special beading and cutting edges. 
Also available are blank blades for 
grinding out special cutting edges. 

(A. A. Aladdin Mfg. Co., 3121 Main 





St., Kansas City, Mo.) 
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Poor Man’s Radar 


Some pixie is always moving curbs, 
posts, etc., right smack up against park- 
ing cars. Pixies, gremlins and the like 
are difficult to eliminate, but the “Auto 
Guide,” an inexpensive curb-warnin 
device, reports their activities before 
damage is done to fenders and tires. 
Made of spring wire plated with zinc, 
the tipsters set up resonant warning 
sounds upon contact with potential 
fender denters. Available in sets of two 
in a box, the vibrators can be installed 
in five minutes on the fender edges. 

(Curb Signal Co., 6611 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio.) 


Contour Cutter 


Future draftsmen will bear a great 
responsibility: theyll have to make 
their drawings exactly to scale. Reason: 
a recently-developed machine uses the 
drawing to guide a machine tool in 
cutting out the parts. Called a “contour 
following system,” the instrument 
“looks” at an outline drawing with an 
electric eye, moves along the lines of 
the drawing, and electronically com- 
municates its instructions to the ma- 
chine tool. The “eye” is kept centered 
on the drawing line through use of a 
“unique electronic control system.” 

(General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y.) 


Moot Boot 
A new—but variable—high in shoe 
convenience is set by the “Seewhy Zip 
Cuf” shoe pictured here. A work shoe, 





it becomes a 10”-high, paratroop-style 
boot 4 simply zipping on a cuff. Made 
1 


of pliable brown elk, the shoes have ca 
toes and lace tops, come in one-h 
sizes from six through 12, EE widths. 
The maker triumphantly states that its 
now possible to “work, hunt, plow, oF 
play—all in the same basic shoe.” Per- 
haps some thought should be given to 
un-zipping the ~ of the shoe and tum- 
ing it into an oxford. 

(Seewhy Merchandise Co., Box 177- 
H Rondout Station, Kingston, N.Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Pu blications 


Employee 


Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 

Publication Score Interest manship Final Score 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Aristotalk (Jan.) 89 92 85 87 


(3,000 employees) 
In many respects, this is a fine example of an inexpensive company 
publication. Material is well organized, presented in clean fashion; 
there’s just not enough of it. 


Noblitt-Sparks 

Industries, Inc. 

NS.I. Folks (Dec.) 70 84 74 76 

(3,000) 
Publication could stand more imagination and zip; uninspired lay- 
out. “Line-At-Time,” good idea, but more could be made of it. 
“TV Picture” has negative approach; why not use it to dramatize 
industry, point up future opportunities for present employees? 


Philadelphia 

National Bank 

Ci 100) Spotlight (Jan. 17) 87 88 84 86 
Well-balanced, eight-page bi-weekly. Does an effective job. Digs up 
interesting news items while throwing a favorable light on manage- 
ment. Good small-company publication. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
Raymond Record (Dec.) 83 75 70 74 


(7,000) 
“Raymond Story” good; “How Do We Think,” excellent. Question 
value of center spread. Thin publication for such a large number 
of employees. 


Shell Oil Co. 
Shell Tidings (Dec.) 75 83 73 17 
(San Francisco Region) 
Small four-page pix tabloid has a heavy load to carry—a load that’s 
obviously too heavy for its small size. 


Western Paper 

Converting Co. 

A ed Notebook (Nov.) 85 85 90 87 
Little 6 x 9 publication rates a big “A” for effort. A tit-bit, it’s tastier 
and more nourishing than many a seven-layer concoction. Fine ex- 
ample of a small-company publication. 


West Penn Co. 

News (Jan.) 86 88 75 83 
(4,200) y 

“Prospect for ’50” excellent, graphically shows repercussions of non- 

company strikes on company production. Front of book gets off to 
good start, then bogs down. Can't districts come up — items of 
interest to all readers? 


In sconmnc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management's technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forbes viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 


W.P.C.’s 
“Wepaco Notebook” 
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ANNOUNCES AN 
IMPROVED LINE OF 


Shell and Tube Bundle 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 


Offering Durability 





Fixed Tube 
Bundle Type ‘‘F** 


Removable Tube 
Bundle Type ‘‘R'* 


NWI wie ‘ 
i" ry aay wae 
. <ATAYA' Rare — 


Young, pioneer manufacturer of heat 
exchangers and other heat transfer prod- 
ucts, now offers greater savings in initial 
and maintenance costs with its newly de- 
signed heat exchanger line. Corrosion- 
resistant Admiralty tubing, larger tube 
sizes, and engineered tube spacing and 
baffling mean longer service, easier maine 
tenance. Coupon brings full details. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- Heating, Cooling, 
ucts for Automotive and Air Condition- 
and Industrial Ap- ing Products for 
plications. Home and Industry. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1000-C RACINE, WISCONSIN 

Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, IIlinois 

DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF 

NEW HEAT TRANSFER ECONOMY 














1 YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 

| Dept. 1000-6 RACINE, WIS. 
| Rush me the facts about your 
(0 Fixed (J Removable Tube 
I Bundle Heat Exchangers, with- 
| out obligation. 
| Name 
] Company 
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Syuehlge 
S PETERSBURG 


— 


In 1940 St. Petersburg’s population 
was 60.812. Today it is more than 
100,000, and it is steadily growing. 
- » « Here is an ideal location for many 
types of selected industries. Mild cli- 
mate, low plant costs, low operating 
costs, growing markets, contented 
labor. Let us give you more facts 
about St. Petersburg. For “Inventory 
of Industrial Advantages” write to 
George B. Dunn, Industrial Department, 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 





THE SUNSHINE CITY 





‘| bum” of tiresome 





Business 
can 


Be Better 
PUT 


YOUR NAME 








Get new business! Open new territories! For a daily re- 
minder of you, use the sleek Princess Knife and key chain 
combination for your next gift or premium. Twist to open 
—remove fine steel blade—reverse and lock in open posi- 
tion. Made of highly polished aluminum, the Princess, as 
illustrated, is one of ‘four models available. Others are: 
the Klipnife, plain or Barrel Knife, and the License Holder 
with key chain. All items gift packed. 





Contact your local jobber or write for 
free sample and complete catalog. 











The Princess 





READERS SAY 





Expensive pickup 


In our little town we are having a “hot 
run in” over city cleaning, and your ar- 
ticle in the Feb. 1 issue was very interest- 
ing. But it seems to deal only with the 
business district, or am I wrong? On page 
15 it gives an average cost as $1.98 per 
person. Is that per month or week? 

We are told it takes $25,000 per year to 


ean our town. Eight to nine thousand are 
assessed $1 per month household for a 
twice-a-w alley pick-up. We are also 


required to put $5 or $6 into a tight con- 
tainer. Many people in our “village” are 
rebelling—a number can’t pay it and face 
the threat of having their water cut off, as 
it is added to the water bill. 

Any further enlightenment you can give 
us will be appreciated. 


—R. P. Ricnarps, Wellington, Kan. 


The article in question gave $1.28 per 
person as average cleanup expense for the 
cities surveyed, stated five lines later that 
the only satisfactory job cost $2.49 per per- 
son (per year). For $1 per month per 
household (or about $3 per person per 
year), a town might well expect a good 
cleanup job. The survey also disclosed 
however, that“larger cities tended to spend 
less per person than smaller cities, pre- 
sumably because of greater efficiency.”—Ed. 


Regusted 


I am frankly disappointed. When the 
January 1 issue of Forses arrived I was 
about to hang out the flag. At last Forses 
had decided to cut out the “Family Al- 
hotographs and (I 
thought) start off the new year with a 
real gift to its subscribers—an attractive 
cover. The other type had become mighty 
tiresome a long time ago. 

But—I have just received the January 15 
issue. That’s why I’m regusted. You ought 
to be too. 

—Rosert A. WALLACE, Venetia, Pa. 

Like this one better?—Ed. 


Not enough converts 


I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for a good many years and I agree 
with everything you say in your editorials. 
What disturbs me is the fact that your 
magazine does not reach the right kind of 
people. In other words, it reaches only 
those who agree with you and doesn’t, 
therefore, ie many converts. 

I think the same thing is true of the 
wonderful speeches that General Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Byrnes are making through- 
out the country—they don’t reach the mass 
of the voters, but only those who believe 
as they believe. I sincerely hope somehow, 
someway the Republicans will find a way 
to appeal to the workers in Detroit, Pitts- 
oo. Wheeling, etc., and convince them 
of the errors of our ways at the present 
time. 

The trouble seems to be there aren’t 
enough voters who believe as you and the 
readers of your magazine believe. 

—R. G. Hecxuer, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sucker? 


I have come to the conclusion that a 
stockholder is a sucker and that he is 
treated so by the officers of most corpora- 
tions. 


I believe that directors who vote them- 
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selves large bonuses and set up retirement 
income p. in which they are, by far, 
the main beneficiaries, are committing rob- 
bery. In most of the cases the hired of. 
ficials of corporations are also the directors, 
and the poor stockholder has nothing to 
say. If he is voted a dividend, it is insig. 
nificant. 

The only way these abuses will ever be 
corrected will be by legislation. The in- 
vestor has lost all confidence in the 
running our corporations. I do not 
in reap cage regulation, but I do not 
see how else this wrong can be corrected, 
... These big shots” don’t have to think 
for a minute that we small people do not 
know what is going on and that we will 
continue to be suckers. 

—A. E. Dotezat, Hope, N. D. 


I was. interested in the letter published 
in Forses by N. J. King. He seems to 
think some companies are paying their 
managing officers too much in bonuses. 

A company with the best tools and labor 
just doesn’t succeed without good man- 
agement, and those with the best manage- 
ment are more likely to grow. 

It is true that there are a number of 

orations paying salaries in five fi 
to their executives, whereas they would be 
far better off with a better man, payi 
him in six figures. Of course, a percent 
this should be in bonuses. 

—Cnares E. Winco, Jr., Amelia, Va. 


From Bethlehem’s Chairman Grace 


Dear B.C.: 

I have just noted in your issue of Janu- 
ary 1, page 27, under the heading “Stock- 
holders gn oe say that ‘Bethle- 
hem... announced . . . it wouldn’t settle 
with the Union until stockholders approved 
the terms—then signed up, sans sopewel. 
I am not much on French but I do know 
“sans” means “without.” 

Your statement which we quote is not 
accurate. The fact is, while the strike was 
still on we made it clear that any settle- 
ment reached with the Union on pensions 
which involved a substantial cost increase 
would be made contingent upon stockhold- 
ers’ approval. 

Apparently your people still don’t under- 
oul our position with respect to stock- 
holders’ approval of our Pension Plan. We 
had to have two things—(1) an agreement 
with the Union and %2) stockholders ap- 

roval. As a practical matter we had to 
eee a definite understanding with the 
Union before we could present anything 
to the stockholders. Therefore, the agree- 
ment with the Union had to come first. 
this agreement, however, we expressly pro. 
vided that it was subject to stockholders 
approval. Our press release of October 31, 
1949 made this point clear. 

The whole matter has been presented 
in detail to the stockholders in a proxy 
statement with an explanatory letter ir 
me, copies of which I enclose herewith, 
and is to be acted upon at a Special Meet- 
ing of stockholders on February 7, call 
for the purpose. Neither we nor anyone 
else we na of has been able to devise 
any better way of handling the situation. 
We will need to be practical in ws 

ENE 


Only twenty stockholders attended the 
meeting. Management proxies—of course- 
voted for the management's mere? a. 


Forbes 
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Capitalists and kings 
Read a while ago that the steel industry 
is operating below full capacity. It seems 
that the capitalist system now requires 
wars to reduce the surplus output, so as to 
factories running. With automobile 
hatin at an all-time high, and an 
armament program costing e Govern- 
ment billions of dollars in time of peace, 
and labor now receiving hi wages than 
they ever had: what ae when 
supply catches up with demand? 
apa, Ares BEavuLiev, Cumberland, Wis. 


The economists term itt “downward ad- 
justment.”—Ed. 


If you are so gullible as to believe what 
you say on p. 10 of the Jan. 15 issue about 
Roosevelt, or if you were so unprinci 
as to feel virtuous in continuing to ea 
dead man and think you could get a re- 
sponsive hearing, I should not care longer 
to read what atc aay publish. Please cancel 


at once my su 
—Hanrry H. ra Mercersburg, Pa 


The editorial in question described 
F.D.R.’s deals with J L. Lewis, con- 
cluded: “Every revelation r Roose- 
on singe SS eee tended to 

+ aps. esse that he was deplor- 
o not on the level.”—Ed. 


Did it ever strike that Truman, 
when he said “he hardly felt that it was 
necessary just yet to heighten estate taxes” 
—or words to that effect—was putting up a 
trial balloon to see whether people were 
still asleep and, if so, having in mind the 
thought to, as usual, raise the tax but 
slightly at first, then faster and faster un- 
til, factually, the Fair Dealers were throw- 
ing the entire wealth of the U.S. into the 
Fair Deal political pot—for votes? 

—G. W. Avery, Donna, Texas. 


Yes, it has.—Ed. 


We all recall that the last presidential 
campaign was fought by the incumbent 
against a “Do Nothing” Congress. The 
candidate was successful . driving this 
thought home to our 

Now we find that the = sitution is 
not yet serious, that there is “no comment” 
on various charges as to socialism, “red 
herrings,” etc. 

Is it possible that after such a a 
campaign against a “Do Nothing” Con 
gress, that we have elected a “Do Nothing” 
executive? That is, do nothing but spend? 

—Ricuarp C. Giascow, Burlington, N. J. 

It’s possible.—Ed. 


Unionists and things 


If white collar workers begin to organ- 
ize, an ement has only itself to blame. 
ice worker knows diet if the 


m..., olin some benefit then so will they 
sooner or later. But why treat a faithful 


Servant as a stepchild or a relation 

who is only considered after the union has 

been satisfied? 

as t many offices the feudal sys- 
rears its y and a man 

wap Bc 

i cline cudiae: fieies e hearty ef- 


fort they expend above and beyond the 

call of duty will be left hanging on the 
der of “seniority.” 

—Wu.uuaM F. Hesz, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr. Malcolm Forbes is misinformed in 
his “ironic” insinuation that the members 
of the International Typographical Union 
are out of step in wanting high wages for 
themselves but vote down high salaries for 
their officers and pensions for nonmember 
employees of the International. 

What they voted down was a proposi- 
tion to give the officers and employees 
vastly better pension treatment than they 
have ever voted for themselves. Why 
should a bookkeeper in the International 
headquarters be given a pension in much 
larger amount and under much easier con- 
ditions than pensions for working printer 
members themselves? 

The printers are not looking for nabobs 
to lord it over them and to learn to look 
down on the rank and file. In common 
with perhaps the vast majority of the 
American people, they do not look favor- 
ably on scandalously large salaries for ex- 
ecutives in or out of the unions. The of- 
ficers are called up from the ranks in 
honest elections by secret ballot, and when 
they are voted out of office again ~~ 
usually go back to work in the shops. As 
officers they aré not suffering from mal- 
nutrition. They get paid, as it is, twice as 
much as the average professional man. 
—A.FrrepD D. Scuacu, Chicago, IIl. 


Unsplit “Washington” 

I like the new arrangement of the two 
pages “Washington Preview” and “The 
Business Pipeline.” It seems much better 
reading when an article is not split and 
reads consecutively. 

—Huco Moretx, New York, N. Y. 


Economy 


I have read with great interest and 
strong approval your recent article on 
“Economy. 

While we have to realize and, to a great 
extent, accept unavoidably high costs of 
war maintenance, it is now of tremendous 
importance that Government figures get on 
a sound and economic basis for the bene- 
fit not only of the present generation of 
taxpayers, but also oe those to come in 
the future. I hope that you will continue 
to use your influence for as much adoption 
as possible by Congress of the Hoover Plan 
for reorganization, efficiency and economy. 

Joseph F. ld, at a meeting of the 
New York Bo of Trade, pointed out 
that all too many organizations are tax free 
because they started as cooperatives, and 
now many of them have branched out into 
various kinds of competitive business, even 
including oil drilling, banking, etc., with- 
out being subject to the same profit tax 
as other businesses. 

—Canrro.u D. Smrrn, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Too many converts 


The very interestin article on “In-Plant 
Gambling” [Jan. 15 — a study 
which I have long had , namely, 
the amount of money 9 bee the public 
on all kinds of organized at Po 

This should include horse-race rae 
dog-race gambling, the “numbers” racket, 
lotteries of all kinds, card gambling, rou- 
lette, etc. in gambling houses. 

I realize, of course, that the nature of 
the subject militates against the possibility 
of any accurate statistics. However, from 
time to time information appears in the 
press to the effect that a certain gam ambling 
outfit took in so many million dollars a 


year. 
Forses would make a most valuable 
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contribution to the handling (I don’t say 
“solution” ) of the problem, if it could give 
at least a rough approximation of the vast 
amounts of money which go to support 
the widely ramified gambling ind —for 
it is an industry counting millions _ 
tomers and many, many thousands of “ 
ducers” and distributors. To this shoul te 
added the millions of dollars that are spent 

annually by our public authorities—state 
and municipal—in a vain attempt to en- 
force the laws against gambling. 

All this apart from the untold harm 
caused to the wives and children of men 
in the lower income brackets and to the 
moral fiber of the nation. 

—N. I. Stone. New York N V¥ 











Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co. 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . 
37 Chapters... 


- Charts 


Glossary . . . Index 

Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t ‘‘know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 


Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 


INVESTORS’ PRAISE 


“Of all the material on the stock market, yours 
is the most broad-gauge and most scientific.” 
—J.S.G., Alton, IL 


“The most logical and penetrating approach to 
technical market action I have ever read.” 
—P.N.S., Phila. 


“Congratulations on putting so difficult a subject 
into such plain language.” —L. K.A., N. ¥. 


Use this revealing book with confidence—with 
profit. It should prove one of the soundest in- 
vestments you ever made. Price $5 in U. S. 
Canada and Foreign, $6. Fill in and return 
coupon below. Money back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 3-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s en- 
lightening book “THE STOCK MARKET— 
Basic Guide for Investors”’: 


C1) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book i 
(On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2 





“L work 
99 
for wages... 


Se 


‘‘Maybe you’re surprised to find that anyone 
who works for wages, as I do, is a stockholder in 
American companies. Personally, I think it’s a 
mighty good thing. I know something about in- 
dustrial companies, simply because I work for one 
of them. In my lifetime, I’ve seen U.S. business 
grow and expand and develop many new things. I 
believe in its future. That’s why I’ve got a stock- 
holder’s stake in it right now.” 


PARLIN, N. J. 


BOTH have made investment in income -producing common 
stocks a part of their families financial programs 






“I work 
for myself...” 











‘*Years ago, my wife and I decided to start a 
‘fund for the future’ since I’m in business for my- 
self, without benefit of social security or unem- 
ployment insurance. We invest these dollars reg- 
ularly where they will work most profitably for us 
...a good part of them in dividend-paying stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. This 
year our stocks are bringing us a return of better 
than 6%, on the average.” 


ACbruuan O Slchmeger 


WAYNE, MICH. 


Investment Facts . . . and your income 


A new edition of the booklet “Investment Facts About 
Common Stocks and Cash Dividends” shows the fol- 
lowing average cash yield of all dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks on the New York Stock Exchange for 
each year since 1940, based on year-end prices. 





130 1941 192 1S ISM 94S IMG 71K 1 


6.1% 9.3% 1.8% 6.1% 5.0% 36% 48% 63% 18% 1.0% 











Of interest to investors is a new feature of this edition 
—a simple, statistical composite of 281 stocks which 
have paid cash dividends every year for 20 to 102 years. 


This composite is based on number of years of sustained 
dividend payment, amount of payment in 1949, market 
price and rate of return. This information is tabulated 
for each of the stocks comprising the composite. The 
booklet may be obtained locally at Member Firms’ 
offices or by writing to the New York Stock Exchange. 


Yields change as market prices and dividends change. 
Informed investors keep this in mind, as they do the 
many other factors that affect investment values. Cur- 
rent yields and other factual information needed in 
evaluating any security may be obtained at offices of 
Member Firms of the Exchange. 


Luvest wisely... through a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange 









Forbes 
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‘Stocks are Deflated” 


The following interview, by Sally Broomell, well- 
known international columnist, appeared in the 
Miami Daily News, Palm Beach Sun, and other 
newspapers, under the head “Stocks Deflated, 
Holds B. C. Forbes”: 


“Most stocks are less inflated and more deflated 
than almost anything else in the whole land,” B. C. 
Forbes, founder and owner of Forbes Magazine of 
Business, stated emphatically during a recent in- 
terview in Palm Beach where he has been winter 
vacationing for a number of years. 

“Stocks of aggressively-managed companies con- 
stitute the most promising, profitable investments 
today—better than bonds, real estate, farm lands 
or commodities. Attractive issues may be bought 
to yield anywhere from five to seven or even eight 
percent, and sometimes more.” 

Asked about bonds as an investment currently, 
he said emphatically “The best bonds offer such 
low income that an increasing number of people 
cannot afford to own them in face of the doubling 
of the cost of living in recent years. No substantial 
increase in market value is within sight—the re- 
verse is much more likely to occur, especially if 
the government modifies its war-bred policy of 
rigidly depressing interest rates.” 

In regard to general business conditions, he 
made the following prognostications: 

“Either before the end of this year or some 
time next year, the present dizzy peak in the price 
of houses, office and other buildings seems almost 
certain to recede. In many places, the demand for 
homes has already been met—builders making con- 
cessions to obtain buyers or tenants. 

“American farm values have been, on the whole, 
dangerously inflated. They have started to come 
down. In view of Congress’ ‘anti’ attitude towards 
unrestricted subsidies, the downtrend may go 
rather far.” 

About the industrial outlook for ’50 in general: 
“Nothing sensational looms—assuming, of course, 
no war, which is at the moment a logical assump- 
tion. The economic curve promises to be steady or 
slightly upward until mid-year; then downward in 
at least modest degree.” He hesitated, then added, 
puffing on the inevitable cigar, “the stock market, 
however, may continue to advance, irregularly.” 

Mr. Forbes, a native of Scotland, goes to Europe 
biennially, to investigate conditions. Nearly four 


years ago, when interviewed here, he predicted 
definitely that Britain was heading rapidly toward 
bad times, even bankruptcy. The Labor govern- 
ment was grossly over-spending to win the favor 
—and the votes—of the workers who put it into 
power. He says now: “Thanks mainly to U. S. 
largess, Britain has not catapulted into the abyss. 
But her position is still precarious.” 

He qualified that statement by adding: “Never- 
theless, I am not at all sure the Socialist Party will 
be defeated in the coming election. I base this on 
my own diligent contacts with all classes there, 
and on correspondence since. The upper classes, 
including the great majority of business men, are, 
naturally, bitterly opposed to further nationaliza- 
tion, and millions of housewifes are weary of dras- 
tic rationing and the austerity program. Yet the 
strongly-entrenched unions continue to support 
their political leaders. The outcome is a toss-up.” 

Questioned as to the international outlook for 
the coming year, Mr. Forbes added: “Look for dif- 
ficulty in handling Germany. I'm more concerned 
over that country than over Russia at this stage. 
General McArthur has done a superb job in Japan 
—the Communists will encounter endless trouble in 
attempting to rule China.” 

Mr. Forbes won the sixth flight in the Winter 
Golf League tournament recently, the prize, an 
engraved golf watch. 


During my stay in Florida I learned that the sea- 
son is proving only so-so. With rare exceptions, 
hotels have lots of vacant rooms. Retailers complain 
that buying is substantially below recent years. 
Real estate has ceased to boom. This is especially 
true of the Sunshine State’s two foremost resorts, 
Miami and Palm Beach. Railway passenger traffic 
is off. However, this is apparently accounted for by 
the fact that more visitors from other parts of the 
country are using their own cars. Trailer camps are 
doing fairly well, indicating that more people in 
moderate circumstances are taking advantage of 
Florida’s attractive climate. 

Incidentally, imposition of a state sales tax is 
widely resented, both by visitors and, more par- 
ticularly, by merchants, hotel owners, others. Lead- 
ing gambling places are, however, moderately well 
patronized by the more wealthy sojourners. 

—B. C. Fores. 





ADEQUATE 
INCOME 
CAPITAL PROTECTION 


FOR WIDOWS AND 
RETIRED INDIVIDUALS 


There has been an immediate and 
widespread response to the first announcement of our 
FOUR-PART discussion of the investment problems faced 
by widows and retired individuals, and how te solve 
with reasonable assurance of achieving both ade- 
quate income and protection of capital. 


These exacting requirements, for per- 
sons, in most Instances, d upon investments as 
their sole source of income, are met in four Well- 
Balanced investment Portfolles: One for $10,000 and 
another for $15,000 just published in FINANCIAL 
WORLD, followed by carefully planned investment pre- 
. im February 22 Issue, and fer 
. New subscribers may start 
with current number and receive, later, free reprints 
of the earlier programs described above. 


BE A WISER INVESTOR 


—RETURN “AD” WITH $6 for a 
4-months’ trial subscription. You will receive “Hew 
Safe Are Common Stocks?”, PLUS All These Proves 
Investment Aids: (a) Next 17 weekly issues FINANCIAL 
WORLD; (b) Next 4 monthly pocket Stock G 
(Ratings and Digest of Corporat! 

PLUS vital Balance Sheet Figures on 1900 stocks); 
(ce) Personal ent Advice Privilege; (d) ‘“‘Honor 
of 25-Year and 50-Year Dividend Payers” and 
“investment Plan for $100 Monthly Ineome”’; ALSO 
reprints of the “Planned investment fer 
Widows and Retired Persons” already 





Programs 
published. 
Better still, send $18 check or M.O. 
for year’s subscription (or $10 for six months) Inelud- 
ing all reprints, etc., ALSO Latest Annual 268-page 
$4.50 STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK containing over 
50,000 financial facts about 1850 stocks. All Your 
Money Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


.86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Broad view of the market 


Tuis Is of importance stockmarket wise: 

1. Money es to newly-cre- 
ated pension funds will be used to pur- 
chase stocks. 

2. Money rates will be maintained at 
reasonable low levels. 

8. Enormous amounts are being 
spent by the Federal Government, 
states, and divisions thereof for high- 
way construction and other public 
works. Much is being spent for military 
purposes. The Federal Government is 
also furnishing large amounts for the 
building industry. 

4, Probable decrease in exports. 

5. Probable decline in farm prices 
and in farm income. 

6. Possible curtailment of our aid to 
foreign governments. ‘ 

7. The probability that American in- 
dustry will spend less on new plant and 
equipment this year than last year. 
(This should make it possible for cor- 
porations to pay out a larger portion of 
their earnings in dividends. ) 

8. There is always the possibility 
that the present double taxation of divi- 
dends might be repealed; that depre- 


ciation allowances on plant and equip- 
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Can Younes 


Security ... and leisure to enjoy it... are the rewards 
of those who can afford to retire. 

Can you with a modest income now prepare for the 
day you will want to retire? You may find the answer 
in our booklet “The Key to Future Security”, copy of 
which is yours for the asking. Write Dept. FB-1 


BACHE & CoO. 
Founded 1879 
MEMBERS NEW -YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
36 WALL St., NEw YorK 5. N. Y. 
Digby 4-3600 
MID-TOWN OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. MU 6-5800 








Offices in principal cities to serve the needs of bu 
and sellers of securities and ober Fd re 
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ment might be liberalized; and favor- 
able changes made in the tax on capi- 
tal gains. (The financial and busi- 
ness community would welcome these 
changes. ) 

Brief comments regarding a few 
stocks which I favor: 


American Telephone & Telegraph. 


This company is one of our finest enter- 
prises. The stock was 200 in 1946. It 
is now around 149, where the yield is 
6%. The company has been receiving 
fair treatment from the various State 
Public Service Commissions, so my be- 
lief is that the $9 dividend wil be 
maintained. 
Bendix Aviation, an important manu- 
facturer of automotive and _ aircraft 
arts and instruments, is in excellent 
Bnancial condition. Working capital 
last fall was $34 per common share, 
now around 38. Dividend of $3.50 was 
paid last year, and I believe the same 
will be paid this year. I regard this 
stock as an excellent opportunity for 
income and reasonable appreciation. 
Brown & Bigelow is a leading manv- 
facturer of advertising mediums such 
as calendars, leather goods, metal and 
plastic novelties, etc. It does an exten- 
sive business and earnings are good. 
At around 12% the stock yields 8% on 
its present $1 dividend. An extra divi- 
dend during 1950 would not surprise. 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater 
makes equipment for generating steam, 
heat, or power for any purpose. The 
railroad and utility industries are the 
company’s most important customers. 
Finances are strong, with net working 
capital around $29 per share. The stock, 
now around 25, pays $2, yields 8%. 
Outlook for the company is bright. 
Mission Deve is an extensive 
holder of Tide Water Associated Oil 
stock. Sells today at approximately 20% 
less than the value of its holdings. 
Around 10, pays $.70, yields 7%. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








PLAN AHEAD 1950 
LANGHAM’S CHANGE DATES 


This *s TOP-BOTTOM, 
and MONHLY TURN DATES 
By “PROVEN CYCLE FORMULA” 

This “ti formula,” verified for 50 years, is 
used in JAMES MARS LANGHAN’S “year in 
advance” and y Forecasts. FREE COPY 
THE 1949 TREND CHART (issued Dec. 1948), 
and terms for 1950, on request. 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM 


BOX 795, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


——) 


Forbes 
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More Homes* Can Be Served With 
NATURAL GAS in 1950... Because 


The Columbia Gas System in 1949... {a 


= Ea = 





Reached the primary objectives of a 
$168,000,000 expansion program—an ade- 
quate gas supply; adequate underground stor- 
age capacity and facilities adequate to supply 
more people with more natural gas. 


In 1949 the System established new highs in 
gas sales, in the volume of gas it could deliver 
in a single day; in Southwest gas contracts and 
in total reserves for the future. 


Columbia opened new gas frontiers, drill- 
ing the first producing well in Maryland. It 
built the ‘‘Toughest Inch,’’ a 26-inch 
transmission line through the West Virginia 
mountains. . 


* And the System contracted with other pub- 
lic utilities to supply the gas required for their 
600,000 customers. 


As demand continues to increase, further ex- 
pansion is inevitable. For, as a public utility, 
Columbia Gas System has the responsibility 
and the legal duty to provide the service the 
public’s needs require. 


* Utilities serving 23 cities sought whole- 
sale deliveries from Columbia. Applica- 
tions to service Baltimore, Md., Pough- 
keepsie, Newburgh, Beacon, Kingston, 
N. Y.; Charlottesville, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md., have been approved. Others 
awaited FPC approval as of Feb. 10, 1950. 
Full details are in the Annual Report of 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 120 East 
41st Street, New York 17, N. Y.—available 
on request. 
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BUSINESSMEN’S MARK-UP & 
DISCOUNT CALCULATOR 


Simply set the 7” plastic coated dials and read 
mark-up or discounts at a glance. Used by 
Retailers and Wholesalers everywhere. 

FOR INVESTORS—A handy gadget with spe- 
cial calibrated dials to compute % yield, % change 
in market price of securities and price earnings 

No brain or pencil work required. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send $4.50 today. 
AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 


1217 Ewing St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
















EXECUTIVES 


Are You Contemplating a Change? 


Then why trust to luck in locating 
your new position? Let us tell you 
about our service which is an econom- 
ical, effective and confidential method 
of opening the door of opportunity 
with the right employer. We can help 
you locally or at distant points. For 
full details without obligation, write 


HINES EXECUTIVES SERVICE 











20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ilinols 











How To Insure Your Security! 


THE INTELLIGENT INVESTOR 


A Book of Practical Copnsel 





a MUST fer . P 
those who Benjamin Graham 
sive finan- (Harper & Bros., 149— 


cial advice 268 pp.) 


or act for Pres. Graham-Newman 
their own Corp. Associate in Finance 
account. 








Columbia University Grad- 
uate School of Business. 
A recognized authority in this exacting 
field gives you the benefit of 35 years of 
active participation as Statistician—N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Partner—U. S. Govern- 
ment Expert—Lecturer in Finance—In- 
vestment Adviser —textbook author — 
Present head of one of the most SUC- 
CESSFUL INVESTMENT FUNDS IN 
AMERICA! 





—An expert’s answer to the impor- 
tant questions that confront every 
investor and speculator today. 


—A professional method of evaluating 
securities, heretofore undisclosed. 


CRAMMED INTO 268 PAGES OF 
FASCINATING READING! 


“One of the nation’s foremost security analysts 
- » provides definite answers to investment 

questions.” —FORBES. 

“It is a glorious book.” —J. K. LASSER. 


“An outstanding contribution.””» BANKERS MAG. 


The most highly lauded and best selling 
of its type ever published. 


re=—-~MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~-~~~ 
The Intelligent Investor, 150 B’way, N. Y.7 


Please send me “The Intelligent Investor.” 
I enclose check for $3.50, with privilege 
of returning for full refund within 5 days. 








MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Eight-month advance 


Fepruary 14 marked eight months of 
advance in the stock market during 
which time the maximum reaction in 
the Dow-Jones industrial average, as 
measured by closing prices, was 2.9 per 
cent. This duplicated the previous rec- 
ord for sustained advance free from any 
correction in excess of three per cent, 
established by the average Au- 
gust 6, 1942, to April 6, 1943. 

It may give some perspective on pos- 
sible market performance over the next 
few months to examine now what hap- 
pened after April, 1943. The writer 
confesses that he feels the need of some 
kind of perspective, particularly in con- 
nection with recent forecasts of the 
imminence of a much more dynamic 
phase of the advance. 

Under speculative conditions im- 
posed by regulation it is normal for in- 
termediate advances to end in horizon- 
tal trading ranges rather than to run 
up to sharply defined climactic peaks. 
In the course of the current interme- 
diate recovery the industrial average 
gained 22 points in the first two mon 
of the move. For the two months ended 
mid-February the net advance in the 
average was only nine points. At this 
rate it would take ten months to add 
the 45 points required to reach the 
popular 250 objective in the D-J in- 
dustrials. 

After eight months with no correc- 
tion in excess of three per cent it would 
seem beyond normal expectations to 
project another 45 point advance with- 
out an intervening more important tech- 
nical reaction. 


In 1943 after the average interrupted 
its eight month advance with a 4.2 per 
cent technical shakeout, the advance 
was continued for three more months, 
The net additional gain by the average 
beyond the early April high was 65 
per cent. 

Following the July top there was an 
intermediate decline which by the end 
of November amounted to 11.3 per 
cent. Duplication of the 1943 trading 
swings starting from 205 would mean 
a reaction to 196, a recovery to 218 
and an intermediate decline to 194. 

However, the 1943 pattern is not 
presented as one that is likely to be 
duplicated in 1950. 


There is justification for at least con 
sidering the possibility of a more dis. 
peng market performance than 
that of 1948. 

A number of individual stocks in the 
past eight months have staged concen- 
trated advances that should normally 
be followed by important intermediate 
reactions. In the spring of 1943 the bull 
market was only one year old. Ap 
proaching the spring of 1950 the ma- 
jor advance in a number of important 
leading investment stocks is nearly 
eight years old. Many of these stocks, 
and virtually all of the television group, 
have staged climactic advances whi 
closely resemble the sensational run- 
away of the consumer goods stocks in 
the spring of 1946. 

These technical factors are important 
enough to produce some interruption in 
the sustained one-way trend of the past 
eight months. 
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A company is mere than a name, 
a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor, whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder, or a prospective one, are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years, The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company, 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s business is to protect 
property values in which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 


en Er Fn 


PRESIDENT 











Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1949 
ADMITTED ASSETS 





*DECEMBER 31, 
1949 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust eau 


$ 35,561,204.01 
United States Government Bonds . 


110,418,558.10 


Other Bonds and Stocks 143,358,542.85 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 7,690,736.20 
First Mortgage Loans : the 3,017.83 
Real Estate .. > 4,477,325.36 
Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 ‘Days ‘Due : 14,370,413.65 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 374,237.35 
Other Admitted Assets . 1,891,094.14 


Total Admitted Assets . $318,145,129.49 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . ...... $146,128,831.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . . . . 1. ss ee 30,890,845.00 
Reserve for Taxes . : 13,900,000.00 
Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping 
Administration . . . —_ ot epee srg 1,608,917.08 
Reinsurance Reserves . . . . 1... 1 se ee 1,191,579.00 
Other Liabilities . . . ey a. So4 3,057,570.33 
Total Liabilities Saieat Capital aie od $196,777,742.41 
Capital . . «© « © 6 6 0 6 tw ow 8 ct ow of 20,000,000.00 
Ge ee i ee ee Sk 8 ce 6 ee wml PER 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders . - 121,367,387.08 
i ete ho . $318,145,129.49 


* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,376,605.79 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 
the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 
basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on December 31, 1949 market quota- 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be increased 
to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ surplus to $122,988,963.13. 
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Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
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Empire Trust 
Company 
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Arsureance 


HOME * 
Company 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 28, N. Y. 


¢ AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE *> 


PROPERTY INSURANCE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

















































Advance Announcement On One of the Most 
Interesting Volumes for Investors Ever Published! 


“THE INSIDE STORY OF 


THE STOCK 


EXCHANGE" 


by HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


WE THINK your reaction to this unique 
volume will be the same as that of B. C. 
Forbes. When told by his associates that the 
were planning to publish a book on the Stoc 
Exchange, he said: “Who wants to read about 
the Stock Exchange?" He asked for the manu- 
script. Two days later he sent it back to his 
editors with this note: "I expected to be 
bored by this. Instead was fascinated from 
very first page to last. Held my interest 
against many outside distractions." 


This big volume tells the whole colorful 





WHO CAN USE IT 


“The inside Story of the — Exchange’’ 
bes many-sided interests and values. 

The — will find in it the historical) 
reasons for today’s Wall Street practices, and 
@ very helpful section that explains the Ex- 

’s operations and the functions of little- 
— capes vitally important to every 


—— sent will discover in this penetrat- 
ing volume the principle that founded fortunes 

im the speculative manias of the past, thereby 
guiding himself by what has happened in 
similar circumstances in the past. 

The student of American finance will find 
here a colorful guide that can well serve as 
@ textbook complete and fully documented with 
statistical lists, amplifying notes and references. 

For the general reader this book wy —_ 
the fascination of a good story . . 
moreover, that is true and will shed ‘now tent 
em the forces influencing our economic life. 


AUTHORITATIVE — IMPARTIAL 


and impartial in its viewpoint. It is a 
Gocumented and annotated history of the evolu- 
tion of the Stock Exchange, the various events 
that shaped its growth, the influence it exerted 
and continues to exert on American life. 


ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


Se ates beck Se tte O08 te the 
° thoroughness, the human ——. of “The 
taside Story of ‘The Stock Exehan 
For the first time there is = anol in this 
intone volume the whole panorama of history 
ae the Stock ee played its nig. 
er” @ author tracing 
growth against the changing background of men 
and events. 
836 Pages — Sturdily Bound 
at A.» Chapters—Fully Indexed, Documented 
and Appendixed — Publication Price $6 





THE 


jisink. STOR) 


STO iN 
“we EXCHANGE 





market qepents itself . . 


story of the Street and the Exchange as it 
has never been told before. The action and 
reaction to historic events upon the Exchange 
vividly brings to life many dramatic incidents 
with which readers are familiar. The stranger- 
than-fiction truth about the men who made 
millions in stock deals—and how they did it— 
will prove exciting to new generations of in- 
vestors. The documented stories of the maneu- 
vers, the ‘corners' — the big deals of the past \ 
will put the reader ‘in-the-know.’ 


We feel sure every investor, business man 
and student of business or finance will find it 
fascinating and well worth reading. In fact 
we are offering it on this basis—we guarantee 
it to be among the most fascinating volumes 
you have ever read—or your money back! 


ype fully documented volume tells the whole story of the 

Stock Exchange—how it started—how it 
America’s financial and industrial pa 
interest dramas that mak the true 
Greatest money market place. 

And in telling “‘The inside ey? of The Stock Exchange,” 
Humphrey B. Neill gives you the histori 
prove so valuable to you as an investor. 

The author makes 
manual, yet his simply written 
—" a to you: 


a oo 


e up history A as the — 3 


storie perspective that can 


it plain this is no “‘beat-the-market’’ 
book can prove of great 

u read it, you will see that history In the stock 
that the fortunes were made 

those who recognized and took advantage of the historie 


ebb and flow of the market. You will gain a a of 

the past speculative surges that may enable to correctly 

read the signs of future bull or bear mark 

Thus — even though this book contains not one ounce of 
techniques, 
— te prove invaluable in helping you plan your market 
actions. 

You will gain also a basic knowledge of the Stock Exchange— 
its evolution, its economic functions—that will give you a new 
understanding of its potent influence on business and finance. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Life Magazin mtly called author B. Mots 
charpeayed wall Sr “en oe 

a in 


counselor, has 
book, he combined his intimate knowledge 


formulas or rules for playing the market—it Is 


reet trader."’ More 

Wall Street, as a trader, broker, investment 

given him a unique background, in’ writing this 
of the stock market 

with prodigious research in oficial Og ® ._~ 

publications, fetters, eye-w 

woven all this material Into —#- y a uien a 

& great, vitally important American institution. 


ORDER NOW — SAVE 16 2/3% — 
LIMITED EDITION 


BA, Layo price will be $6. By enterton Row you 
your copy for $5 —a savin 
this oe publication offer ts Umi 


aoa received, tw is, , I advisable 
to ae den r copy now to avoid Ibie disappoint- 
ment later. ao for copies will be filled in the 
order of their receipt. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If upon receipt of this velume, do find | 
among the most fascinating volumes you" 44 read, 


simply return it within one your money 
will” be refunded. = ™ 


- 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine. 8-1 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of ag B. Neill’s 
pew volume ““The Inside Story of Btock Ex- 
change”’ on publication: 


© Enclosed is remittance of $5— 
special pre-publication offer. 
O Bill me at $6—regular publication price. 
I understand that if book does not satisfy, I may 
return it within 10 days of receipt for full refund. 


eee ee eee ee Tee eee eee) eee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eT eee eee er eT ee eee ee eS ey 


All Foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance in U. 8. funds or payable in U. 8. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
ee 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns: and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


745. Consrrucrion OUTLOOK For 1950; 
Nine-page analysis of the building and 
construction volume for ’50, based on a 
dollar valuation of contracts to be awarded. 
Reveals an anticipated drop of 10% in pri- 
vate building and engineering works, and 
an 8% increase in public building and 
onstruction. 

746. Lerrers As I KNow Tem: A con- 

ensed version on business-letter writing 
that might better be called “How to im- 
prove your office correspondence in one 
easy lesson.” The 10-page booklet con- 
tains helpful information that can be ap- 
plied to sales, advertising and all letters 
in business. 

747. Sreex Serrtes—Wuat NeExt?: Re- 
views methods of financing pension plans, 
gives arguments in favor of insured plans, 
and discusses less-known systems such as 
deposit administration and profit-sharing 
trusts. (12 pages.) 

748. HEALTH, WELFARE AND _INsuR- 
ANCE Pans: Reference volume for use by 
negotiators contains sample clauses from 
union contracts. Covers types and amounts 
of benefits, requirements for eligibility, 
methods of financing and administrating 
plans, and safeguards for both employers 
and unions. 

749. Tue Farmers’ Roap PROBLEM: 
Serves as a guide for farm organizations in 
discussing what can be done about im- 
proving local rural roads. Discusses county 
highway planning, state participation, f- 
nancing, road design, etc. (25 pages.) 

750. DEVELOPING A BETTER PERSONNEL 
SELECTION ProcraM: Six-page booklet 
deals with methods for reducing costly er- 
rors in the selection of executive, sales, 
office, and plant personnel. Condensed 
but informative. 

751. Consumer Goops Import MARKET 
IN THE UNrrepD States: Results of a sur- 
vey by the National Retail Dry Goods As 
sociation lists many Western-EuropeaD 
items that might profitably be imported in- 
to the U.S. The list, by countries, indicates 
the size, type, color, retail price range, 
landed cost, and delivery periods of the 
various products. Twenty-five pages of in- 
sight-producing reading. 

752. PACKAGING AND Paper LACQUERS: 
Basic data book on nitrocellulose packag- 
ing and paver lacquers. The 32-page book- 
let includes a description of the formula- 
tions and materials used in research, and 
the results of various investigations. Paper- 
coating properties investigated include 
flexibility, grease resistance, scuff resis- 


tance, color stability, and specular gloss, 
as well as color effects. 
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THE IDEAL report, Forses editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Financial General Final 
Company Presentation Data Information Score Comment ° 
Burlington Mills ..... 70 75 75 73 Interesting 25-year growth/picture; helpful 13-year statistical 
| review. Overall presentation could be improved. Pictorially 
weak. ; 
Narrative could moye along faster. Addition of charts would 


: Caterpillar Tractor Co. 75 76 74 76 


Devoe & RaynoldsCo. 78 78 78 14 





strengthen story. Adequate statistical comparison, section on 
ownership equity good. 


Interesting historical table of earnings and financial trends. 

























































































‘ Might show distribution of sales dollar by chart. Needs table 
B of contents page. 
¢ International Shoe Co. Lively presentation of results. Charts, pictures, and tables 
combine to give a well-rounded recital of company operations. 
= 
7 Nash-Kelvinator Corp. Profusion of pictures, effective charts lend interest to presen- 
tation, make for reader understanding. Provides good insight 
" into operations. 
s, Ward Baking Co..... 67 66 - 68 68 Have good story,: but handicapped by presentation. No simpli- 
s, fied financial analysis, no historical comparison. Good state- 
: ment of outside factors affecting business. 
R- 
yy 
m 
ts al 
y; 
ig 
re] 
A: 
in 
n- 
ty 
fi- 
; OPERATING RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1949 
r Kansas City Louisiana 
8, Southern & Arkansas * Combined 
od Railway Operating Revenues..................-..--------------- $39,746,238.95 $18,757,009.90 $58,503,248.85 
Railway Operating Expenses........................--.-..------ 22,240,479.26 11,554,346.59 33,794,825.85 
od Net Revenue from Railway Operations....................-. 17,505,759.69 7,202,663.31 24,708,423.00 
vi EEE TE SE TTR ET 6,149,000.00 2,846,018.10 8,995,018.10 
aD Railway Operating Income.................----------------------- 11,356,759.69 4,356,645.21 15,713,404.90 
ve Equipment Rents—Net Debit...............................--- 2,366,151.11 717,844.76 3,083,995.87 
re, Joint Facility Rents—Net Debit-.................--............ 9,963.81 191,370.19 201,334.00 
. Net Railway Operating Income.....................--..------- 8,980,644.77 3,447,430.26 12,428,075.03 
ce Es Ok ER ES A pe eT oe es 722,782.57 167,317.21 343,433.12 
iS: pl ea aaemeenarey lege cea Emenee eee! 9,703,427.34 3,614,747.47 12,771,508.15 
. Miscellaneous Deductions from Income...............----- 33,786.04 9,129.82 42,915.86 
a Total Available for Fixed Charges..................-----.---- 9,669,641 .30 3,605,617.65 12,728,592.29 
nd Pe Dd 1, cnceonenedivontnnetins 2,440,673.39 764,549.10 2,658,555.83 
t0 et tet ta A Ae REE ae $ 7,228,967.91 $ 2,841,068.55 $10,070,036.46 
is- * Intercompany interest eliminated 
a \\.. 
March 1, 1950 

















I B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 140th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per Som, 
payable March 10, 1950, to stockholders o 
record at the close of business on February 17, 
1950. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 17, 1950 




















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

February 15, 1950 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 37}4c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

March 31, 1950, to stockholders record at 

the close of business on March 10, 1950 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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E CONTINENTAL 
XQ CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March i5, 1950. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











STOCK TRADING 





Strong technical position 


The technical position of the market 
remains strong. 

The actual and immediately potential 
supply of shares is not excessive in re- 
lation to indicated demand. The mar- 
ket is not vulnerable because it has not 
been “forced” too hard to absorb un- 
usual offerings. The demand for shares 
apparently has not yet been satisfied. 


In the summer of 1946 the stock 
market was vulnerable because its tech- 
nical position had been weakened. New 
issues had begun to back up on the 
shelves of merchandisers. Enough new 
shares had been created to meet the 
investor demand for equities. The ap- 
petite for highly speculative low-priced 
stock had been satisfied. The after- 
Labor Day break in 1946 was caused 
by undigested securities, not by expec- 
tation of a collapse in business or by 
any external market factor. The cause 
was internal, or a weak technical situa- 
tion. 
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SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


DEBT-FREE 


COMPANIES 


‘Strong Concerns With Only 
Common Stock Outstanding 


Arm of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction 
for any company—an indication of conservative management 
and strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free com- 
panies are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses 
in entirety free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 
47 debt-free companies has just been completed by our Staff. This 
Report divides these stocks into five classes as follows: 

10 Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 

10 Dividend-Payers for 25 years. Yields 5% — 9% 

10 Natural Resource Inflation-hedge Issues 

10 Sound Stocks yielding from 7% to 13% 

7 Low-Priced Stocks (below 17) for Appreciation 
The 47-Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after 
a careful appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed 


on the New York Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in 
making new investments for either appreciation or increased income, 


‘ 7 v WwW 
Yours with One Month's "TRIAL 
As an introductory offer, we will send this 47-Stock Report, and the 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


$1 FOR REPORT FM-92 210 NEWBURY ST. 





‘] 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


























by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Prior to the 1929 break, as everyone 
now recognizes, the technical 
of the market was weak because of a 
dangerously blown-up credit situation. 
The margin account machinery had 
been absurdly abused. 

Prior to the 1948 election the tech. 
nical position had been impaired by the 
public basing its bullishness on the 
premise that Dewey would be elected; 
stocks were sold after the election be. 
cause they had been bought on a mis 
taken forecast. 


At present new issues are not back- 
ing up on the shelves of the invest 
ment banking firms. The margin posi- 
tion in stocks is small, and what bor- 
rowings there are have been on a most 
conservative basis. There is a consider- 
able short interest, volume of trading 
considered. Best of all, there is much 
healthy skepticism; this is preventing 
the price structure from becoming in- 
fected with the fatal poison of over 
optimism. 

The technical position of the list 
therefore, is not weak but strong. Ip 





other words, there is little immediate 
danger of the demand for stocks be- 
coming swamped by excessive supply. 

Here are some danger signals to 
watch for at a later time, some “red 
flags” which have not yet been raised: 
ay failure of an important new offer- 
ing to interest buyers; (2) increases ip 
inventories of investment bankers; (8) 
sudden collapse in price of several im- 
portant listed issues; (4) shrinking 
short interest; (5) disappearance of 
skepticism; and (6) a quick, very sharp 
rise in prices accompanied by a very 
large volume of trading. 

Following the coal strike there will 
be a fast pickup in the coal traffic of the 
railroads. This should find reflection i 
some excellent monthly earnings state 
ments for roads like Chesapeake ¢ 
Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, ‘Louisville ¢ 
Nashville, Norfolk & Western, Virgiv 
ian, Southern Railway, Erie, New York 
Central, Pennsylvania. 

Also, there should set in a quick it- 
crease in earnings of the coal mining 
companies; and coal mining securities 
at present are probably more deflated 
than any other group. There ought to 
be trading profits in issues like Uni 
Electric Coal, Island Creek Coal, Pitts 
ton, Clinchfield Coal. 

The fertilizer industry seems to be 
headed into another very good yeal: 
Farmers appreciate the value of plant 
food more than ever before; farmers 
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ge prosperous; and farmers no longer 
buy fetilizer on dangerous credit terms. 

In this group, Véirginia-Carolina 
Chemical 6% preferred, carrying back 
jividend accumulations of $73.50 a 
dare and selling around 83, looks good. 
This company earned $19.01 a share 
om the preferred in the year ended June 


30, 1949, $23.64 in the 1948-49 fiscal 


year, and $19.09 in the 1947-48 fiscal 

iod. The preferred stock paid $10 a 
share in the 1949 calendar year and 
$12 in the 1948 calendar year. 

Any recapitalization plan is likely to 
be generous to the preferred because 
Allied Chemical & Dye is the largest 
owner, and that company’s manage- 
ment has indicated that it won't accept 
anything but a favorable settlement; 
preferred stockholders do not have to 
accept an unfavorable offer under Vir- 
ginia laws, where 90% of each class of 
stock must approve a recapitalization 

before it can become effective. 
This preferred stock sold up to 118 in 
1949, 124% in 1948, 112 in 1947 and 
99% in 1946. It has not sold below 59% 
since 1944, and since June 30, 1944, 
share earnings have exceeded divi- 
fends paid by $36.72 a share. 

Previously, Chicago & North West- 
em common has been suggested as an 
attractive, radical, low-priced specula- 
tion. The cumulative benefits of diesel- 
ization have been mentioned. Last year 
the road put 93 new diesels in opera- 
tion; recently it ordered 61 more. Al- 
most all of these will be in service to 
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American. Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable March 1, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 20, 1950. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared 
Payable March 24, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 20, 1950. 

JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 
See 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 33 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
28, 1950 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 

Wacter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 1, 1950 
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March 1, 1950 





move the road’s peak fall traffic. This 
is one of the numerous railroads which 
probably will earn more in 1950 than 
in 1949 even if traffic is smaller. 

It is my considered opinion that in- 
vestors m3 have a high percentage of 
their portfolios in oil shares should sell 
some. The world oil situation is one of 
oversupply. While oil company divi- 
dends may be relatively well main- 
tained this year in spite of sharply low- 
er earnings, they may not hold up as 
well in 1951. 

For trading stocks, I like the rails, 
the rail equipments, the fertilizers and 
good quality industrials. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











USF&. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
April 14, 1950, to stockholders of 
record March 27, 1950. 
C. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 

















February 15, 1950 


————_——— 








CONGRATULATIONS 





Ralph T. Reed, pcg of Ameri- 
can Express Co., elected a director of 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

E. Clark Mauchly, vice-president of 
F. W. Woolworth Co., elected a di- 
rector of the Grand Union Co. 

Stephen M. Jenks, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corp., a U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
April 3, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 3, 1950. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed 
J. E. REEVES. Treasure. 
February 14, 1950. 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable March 15, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1950. 


RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Secretary 





| WANT A NEW BUSINESS? ——— 





Here IT Isl Tired ef your 


eneti F 
insatlled since 1947. Cost $6,350; 24 mo. to pay. 
book, AIMING AT A FIRST YEAR $15,000 PROFIT 
B. U. EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
101 8. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa. 
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2» 18 STOCKS € 


WITH GOOD NEWS AHEAD... 


(9 selling under 20) 
A STANDARD & POOR’S RECOMMENDATION 


Stocks that will earn more money this year. With one exception the 
dividends have been paid without interruption for from 10 to 101 years. 
Recent prices range from 844 to 51144—nine selling under 20. Yields up 


This “outdistancing’’ list of special issues offers above-average promise. 
Selected from among 1000 common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange after an exhaustive study by Standard & Poor’s security 


Mail $1 with this add and your name and address. You will 
receive this important study plus the next three issues of 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. Offer open to new 
readers of this survey only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


A 472-172 












SMART WAY 
TO HANDLE 
YOUR MONEY 


To handle your money wisely and profit- 
ably in 1950, you must know how to 
gauge the changing values of your 

and bonds, real estate, commodi- 
ties, and cash, itself. Political and eco- 
nomic trends from week to week will 
affect what your dollar will buy. Let 
Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly give you the information 
and guidance you need. 

Barron’s shows you the implications 
of —— ee — any BS, inves- 
tor’s viewpoint— you inv your 
money or plan your cial affairs with 
greater understanding and foresight. 


But don’t expect Barron’s to tell = 
which stocks or bonds you should buy 
or sell. Instead, it tells you the facts 
that affect securities ... the underlying 
trends, immediate outlook, vital news 
and statistics, which indicate intrinsic 
values. Your own judgment can then 
operate on a sound factual base. 


Each week’s issue of Barron’s gives 
you clear, concise information on: Busi- 
ness Trends; _— of Industries 
and Companies; mmodity Develop- 
ments; Tax Developments; — of 
Federal Legislation; Stock and Bond 
Markets; Earnings and Dividends; Se- 
curity Price Movements; Mutual Funds; 
Investment Opportunities. 


oy | Barron’s and see for yourself 
how it helps you handle your money 
more profitably in these eventful times. 
Only for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check; or tell us to 
bill you later. Fer-8-1 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
4 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








THE Magnavox COMPANY 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of The 
Magnavox Company declared the 
following dividends: 


CLASS .A STOCK 
A dividend of 25 cents per share, 


payable March 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record February 15, 1950. 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable March 15, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record February 28, 1950. 
R. A. O'CONNOR 
President 
February 8, 1950 














YOUR MONEY 


by W. C. HANSON 





Safeguards against inflation 


PEOPLE ARE GETTING more “inflation- 
minded” these days. This isn't sur- 
prising, considering the way one cur- 
rency or another around the world has 
gone down in value. This is the “age 
of devaluations.” The franc, the mar. 
the lire have all sunk to nominal values. 
Even the once impre pound ster- 
ling has joined the ranks of “soft” 
currencies. 

What about the American dollar? 
Will it go the way of other currencies? 
This question is being asked more and 
more these days. Little wonder, con- 
sidering the dollar’s drop in buying 
power in recent years, and our ever- 
aes — om 

en e re start worryi 
about te. ue of their uae, tr 
look about for ways of protecting the 
value of their capital. In all this talk 
today abowt money, inflation, and the 
like, one central fact must always be 
kept in mind: One of the prime func- 
tions of money is being a “store of 
value.” When there’s any doubt about 
the “value” which is being “stored up,” 
there’s a shift from money into things. 

So, the question today really boils 
down into a specific form which is 
frequently heard: Should a person 
start to buy tangibles (“things”) to off- 
set possible loss in the dollar's value? 

But in order to answer this question, 
it’s first necessary to see what kind 
of inflation we're having. Despite all 
the sins committed against it, U.S. 
dollar is still one of the worlds strong- 
est moneys. Of course, the longer we 
keep up our Federal waste and finan- 
cial juggling, the ter the chances 
that the do ill really be wrecked 
some day, just as other great curren- 
cies were ruined, But, for the present, 
our inflation is of the “creeping” kind, 
to use a term very popular with econ- 
omists nowadays. 

Such being the case, it certainly 
seems premature to rush out of dollars 
into goods or tangibles. The soundest 
protection against our present inflation 
is through the ownership of good-grade 
common stocks. This not only would 
largely offset any further cheapening 
of the dollar, but gives one a piece of 
American industry. Besides, it pro- 
vides a higher rate of return than can 
be obtained through banks, bonds, or 
other form of securities. 

But, since the question of investing 
in tangibles so often comes up, it’s per- 
haps worth reviewing some of the more 
popular kinds of tangibles. Such tan- 
gibles—“things”—may be broken down 
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into: (1) commodities; (2) precious 
items, and (8) real estate. 

Let’s take commodities first. There’s 
no doubt this is an excellent hedge 
against inflation, because 
prices Pp © he Wem 
comes down. But commodity por 
is strictly for professionals. It’s 
too risky, too technical, for the average 
individual to deal in wheat, com, cot- 
ton, etc. Besides, you have to operate 
in carload quantities, 

The second form of tangibles, ie, 
precious items, makes a little mor 
sense. This group includes gold, silver, 
platinum, gems, etc. Legally, you can't 
own gold today, though it’s permissible 
to buy gold in “ ed” form. This 
is sold in sealed vials and container, 
and a certain amount of such inv 
erg oo ot ie ue caer aay 
York. Silver is out of the question be 
cause of heavy taxes im on trading 
in it. 

This leaves one precious metal as a 
practical inflation hedge—platinum. Be- 
cause it concentrates very high value 
in small bulk, which can therefore be 
easily carried about, platinum is gain- 
ing in popularity with some money- 
worried people. Some securities firms 
in the cial district have opened 
special facilities for trading in the 
metal. Over the last 25 years, platinum 
has sold as high as $120 an ounce, in 
1925, and down to $20.50, in 1935. 
Since V-J Day, it’s ranged between $105 
an ounce and $53 an ounce. It’s now 
quoted around $66 in the New York 
market. 

Precious stones, especially diamonds, 
are often favored as a safeguard against 
a deterioration in money. Di 
have the advantage of bein ear 24; 
and convertible into pea ere in 
the world. This was one of the few 
ways in which refugees in Europe could 
carry about wealth in the last ten o. 
fifteen years. Gems were also much in 
demand in Britain during the recent 
slash in the value of the d. Yet, 
buying diamonds is something which 
requires almost expert guidance. 

So, the conclusion on investing it 
tangibles is that they should be com 
sidered only in times of emergency, 
such as war, or for very long-range it 
vesting—that is, in terms of years. Out 
present inflation—bad as it is—ist 
that serious yet by any means. 

The third form of “tangibles,” ie. 
real estate, is a story by itself. Wel 
go into that subject in our next 
in this series. 
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At Last — Impartial “‘Ratings”’ of Mutual Funds 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


INVESTMENT TRUST 


WHICH TO BUY — WHICH TO AVOID! 
Here’s What You Get in This Big Manual: 


Clear-Cut Analysis of Various T of Mutual Funds With Their 
Advantages and Disadvantages. Complete Data on Close to 100 
Funds, Their Methods of Operation, Baseed of Performance, etc. 
Price, Performance and Dividend Records of Each. 


Impartial Evaluation of Each Fund’s Management. 
Selection of Best Mutual Funds for: 


A. Long Term Capital Growth 
B. Stable Income and Security 
C. Near-Term Appreciation 


HE UPSURGE of interest in Investment Trusts began with the passage 
[es the Investment Companies Act of 1940. Assured of proper regula- 

tion and supervision, Investment Trusts flourished spectacularly, as 
these figures show: 


Growth in Funds held: from around $1 billion in 1940 to over 
$2 billions in 1949. 

Growth in stockholders: from 296,000 in 1940 to over 1,000,000 in 
1949, 


Number of Funds in operation: from 59 in 1940 to close to 100 in 
1949, 


The comparative newness of this type of investment and its phenomenal 
growth in the past 10 years, explain why it is now so important to have 
the complete, authoritative data available only in the new Forbes 1950 
Manual on Mutual Funds. 


Are Mutual Funds the small investors’ big chance for capital growth and 
steady income or are they merely an illusion? As you know, Investment 
Trusts are companies which reinvest their stockholders’ funds in a variety 
of other securities. Some Fund portfolios have as many as 100 or more 
different issues. There is great opportunity for profit—but also some risk. 
No two funds are alike. Some should be avoided. Others are excellent. 
The purpose of the new FORBES Manual is to offer a complete, up-to-date 
reliable guide to the entire field of Mutual Funds. 


This new Forbes Manual, only one of its kind, gives the background and 
growth record of Investment Trusts in general, methods of operation of 
the various types of Funds. Then, for each Trust Fund you will find: its 
own history, type of fund operated, investment policies, extent and type of 
holdings, statistical record on prices and dividends, performance record, 
expense ratios, PLUS an impartial evaluation of its management. 

Without this Manual you would have to expend much effort in obtaining 
all the facts essential to guide you in selecting any particular fund for your 
Investments. 

Imagine the time and work involved in getting complete data on close 
to 100 Funds! You couldn’t do it yourself, and if you sought the help of 
others, you might wonder whether these sources were really impartial. 

This single’ Forbes Manual gives you all the data in quick, convenient 
form . . . and sticks to the facts. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If you are not fully satisfied 
that this Manual can help you make better investments, your 
money will be refunded. 


SAVE $5.00! ORDER TODAY! Yes, if you send your order 
and remittance today, you can take advan of the pre-publica- 
tion price of $10. BUT YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE. When this 
limited edition is gone, no more will be available. 
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CONFIDENTIAL PRICE $15 
FORBES 1950 








—j ANNUAL GUIDE TO _— 


INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


A Manual on Mutual Funds 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Early History and Conception 

How a Mutual Fund Functions 

Different Types and Objectives 

What s Mutual Fund Offers 

The Cost 

Periodic Payment Plans and Dollar Averaging 

A Better Retura 

Formula-Timing Plans 

Management 

Explanatory Notes 

Ten Largest Mutual Funds 

Investors Advisory Institute's Selections: 
Best Funds for Long Term Capital Growth 
Best for Stable Income and Security 
Best for Near-Term Appreciation 


AUTHORITATIVE — IMPARTIAL 


This new Manual is published under the 
auspices of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
Inc., which is a subsidiary of the Forbes 
Publishing Company. Its parent organiza- 
tion’s 33 years of experience in the invest- 
ment field guarantees the accuracy and 
thoroughness of the information presented. 
And because we have no axe to grind, you 
can be sure the presentation is unbiased. 


SAVE 33 1/3% ON PUBLICATION PRICE — 
RETURN COUPON WITH REMITTANCE NOW 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 8-1 
Please’ enter my order for a copy of confidential 
report “THE TRUTH ABOUT INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS — FORBES ANNUAL GUIDE TO 
MUTUAL FUNDS.” 


Check Choice: 
(J Enclosed is $10 payment in full. 
OJ I will pay $15 on receipt of material. 


i understand the contents is copyright and 
cannot be reproduced or used as text without 
the permission of publisher. 


It is understood that if, after examining the 
Guide, I do not find it satisfactory I may return 
it within 10 days of receipt for full refund or 
cancellation. 


CAE Bee See ZONE...... BERT. 620.00 


All foreign orders must be accompanied by re- 
mittance in U. S. funds or payable in v. 








March 1, 1950 


















































Life does not consist mainly—or even 
largely—of facts and happenings, but of 
the storm of thoughts that is forever 
blowing through one’s head. One's 
heaven must always be created out of 
one’s thoughts and emotions. What one 
thinks and feels is always far more im- 
portant than what one sees with physi- 
cal eyes. —THomas DREIER. 


A modern dictatorship need not be 
Fascist or Communist; it can be that of 
an unintelligent bureaucracy. 

—RoBekT BIRLeEY. 


The four cornerstones of character 
on which the structure of this nation 
was built are: Initiative, Imagination, 
Individuality and Independence. 

—Cart. Eppm RICKENBACKER. 


No one has learned the meaning of 
life until he has surrendered his ego to 
the service of his fellow men. 

—BERAN WOLFE. 


Analyzing what you haven't got as 
well as what you have is a necessary 
ingredient of a career. 

—Grace Moore. 


The only method by which people 
aa Decsieeteurtndtcent-af Gepalbenrat 
those who are earning their own way. 
We must not create a deterrent to hard 
work. —Sen. Ropert A. Tarr. 
There are certain times when most 
le are in a disposition of being in- 
formed, and ’tis incredible what a vast 
good a little truth might do, spoken in 
such seasons. —ALEXANDER Pope. 


It is not the facts which guide the 
conduct of men, but their opinions 
about facts; which may be entirely 
wrong. We can only make them right 
by discussion. —SmR NorMAN ANGELL. 


No theory of the universe can be 
satisfactory which does not adequately 
account for the phenomena of life, 
especially in that richest form which 
finds expression in human personality. 


—B. H. STREETER. 


It would do the world good if every 
man in it would com eed 
sionally to be absolutely alone. Most of 
the world’s progress has come out of 
such loneliness. —Bruce BarTON. 








Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The manner in which the hours of 
freedom are spent determines, no less 
than labor and war, the moral worth of 
a nation. —MAuURICE MAETERLINCK. 


Advertising is one of the few callings 
in which it is advisable to pay attention 
to some one else's business. 

—Howarp W. NEwrTon. 


The worth of a state in the long 
run is the worth of the individuals 
composing it and a state which post- 
pones the interest of their mental ex- 
pansion and elevation, a state which 
dwarfs its men, will find that with small 
men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished. —Jomn Stuart MILL. 


Teach our children the wholesome 
ideals of America today—and the threat 
of vicious Communism will be dead to- 
morrow. —MARTIN VANBEE. 


To profit from good advice requires 
more wisdom than to give it. 
—CxurTon COoLLins. 


Confidence and enthusiasm are the 
greatest sales producers in any kind of 
economy. Have confidence in your 

roducts and the house backing them, 
cae enthusiasm for your job, call on 
your trade regularly and consistently, 
treat your trade courteously, and you 
will find that your customers will not 


-have to be sold—they will be glad to 


buy. —O. B. Sirs. 
Whenever nature leaves a hole in a 
person’s mind, she generally plasters it 
over with a thick coat of self-conceit. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Christians must have an interpreta- 
tion of success which reflects Jesus as 
the most successful man in the world— 
and I don’t believe He ever had more 
than ten dollars in His pocket. 

—W. ArkeN Smaart, D.D. 






few people have to know the signif 

cance of facts. Here in America every. 

one has to know what facts mean. 
—PauL A. WAGNER 





Certain thoughts are prayers. Ther 
are moments when, whatever be th 
attitude of the body, the soul is on it 
knees. —Vicror Huo 






What a lot of folks need is not » 
much a new position as a new dispos. 








tion. —NorMan MacEwan 
Contentment is a pearl of great price 
and whoever procures it at the expens 





of ten thousand desires makes a wis 
and a happy purchase. —Barew. 






Be sincere. Be simple in words, man 
ners, and gestures. Amuse as well # 
instruct. If you can make a man 

can make him think and make him 
like and believe you. 
—ALFRED E, Smim 













{n counsel it is good to see danger 
but in execution, not to see them unles 
they be very great. —Bacon. 










Read every day something no om 
else is reading. Think every day some 
thing no one else is thinking. It is bed 
for the mind to be always a part of 
unanimity. | —CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 












Prayer, like radium, is a luminow 
and self-generating form of energy. 
—ALExis CaRREL 









Patriotism is to understand ip 
America. It means looking out for your 
self by looking out for your country. 

—CaLvin Cooma 













Genuine peace is not a negative 
thing. It is not merely the absence 
open warfare. Rather it is a positive 
program having four components, 00 
one of which can be ignored. The com 
ponents are economic cooperation, e 
litical cooperation, power and 
standing. | —MuLTon S. EIsENHOWES 










In response to many requests from readen, 
639 “Thoughts” which ses appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price #2 
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A Text. - 


He which soweth sparingly shall reap 


also sparingly; and he which soweth boun- 


Sent in by H. G. Dietrich, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forzes 

is Fs res to senders of texts 
used, 


tifully shall reap also bountifully. 


—II Cornmnrmians 9:6 
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To give you a finer cigarette Lucky Strike maintains 


IMERICAS FINEST CIGARETTE LABORATORY 








America’s largest cigarette research laboratory is 
your guarantee that Luckies are a finer cigarette 


) ga SEE HERE the largest and most 
complete laboratory of its kind oper- 
ated by any cigarette manufacturer in 
America. 


For many years Lucky Strike scientists 
have delved into cigarette research on an 
extensive scale. Out of this has grown an 
elaborate system of quality control. Every 
step in the making of Luckies—from 
before the tobacco is bought until the fin- 
ished cigarette reaches you—comes under 
the laboratory’s watchful eye. As you 
read this, a constant stream of tobacco 














. .. samples from every tobacco-growing 
area .. . is flowing into the laboratory in 
Richmond, Virginia. These samples are 
scientifically analyzed, and reports of 
their quality go to the men who buy at 
auction for the makers of Lucky Strike. 

Armed with this confidential, scien- 
tific information—and their own sound 
judgment—these men go after finer to- 
bacco. This fine tobacco—together with 
scientifically controlled manufacturing 
methods—is your assurance that there is 
no finer cigarette than Lucky Strike! 











Testing tobacco. Samples from every to- 
bacco-growing area are analyzed before 
and after purchase. These extensive scien- 
tific analyses, along with the expert judg- 
ment of Lucky Strike buyers, assure you 
that the tobacco in Luckies is fine! 





So round, so firm, so fully packed. Typical of 
many devices designed to maintain standards 
of quality, this mechanism helps avoid loose 
ends .. . makes doubly sure your Lucky is so 
round, so firm, so fully packed. 


——— 


So free and easy on the draw. This meter 
draws air through the cigarette, measures the 
draw. Samples are tested to see if they are 
properly filled. Tests like this guarantee 
Luckies are free and easy on the draw. 
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(millions of dollars more than official parity prices) 


Weare comminoat LU CKIES PAY MORE for cigarette research 


Prove to yourself Luckies are finer—Get a carton today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


































guard against 


Most people probably average 2 or 3 
colds a year. According to the United 
States Public Health Service, it has been 
calculated that time out due to colds 
costs working people in the United States 
at least $420,000,000 in lost wages a year. 

To help guard against colds, it is wise 
to dress in accordance with the weather. 
Below are other simple common-sense 
precautions that may also help to reduce 
the number and severity of colds. 


You can 









1 Keeping in good physical condition may 
help ward off colds. Infection frequently 
occurs when body resistance is low. To 
help keep resistance high, it is wise to get 
plenty of sleep‘and exercise, to eat a nour- 
ishing diet, and to avoid exposure to bad 
weather. 
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2 Treating a cold promptly may prevent 
other illnesses. Colds often lower the body’s 
resistance to other infections such as influ- 
enza or pneumonia. The longer a cold goes 
unchecked, the weaker the body’s defenses 
may become. Early treatment may help 
prevent such weakening, and also speed 
recovery from the cold itself. 











Metropolitan Life 
Insufance Company 


(A pie COMPANY) 
1 Manison Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 
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3 simple methods of treating a cold are 
often helpful. While there is still no quick 
sure cure for colds, many doctors recom- 
mend 3 things to do when you “catch a 


» cold’’: 


to avoid close contact with others so 
they won’t get your infection. 
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4 If fever accompanies a cold, call a doec- 
tor at once! If temperature goes up it may 
be a sign of influenza, pneumonia, cr some 
other serious condition. Getting immediate 
medical attention permits the prompt di- 
agnosis and treatment that give the best 
chance for rapid recovery. 





5 if you have frequent colds, ask your doc- 
tor about influenza vaccine. Medical sci- 
ence has developed a vaccine that has 
proved helpful in many cases against some 
types of influenza. If you are especially 
susceptible to colds, or if influenza might 
be more serious than normal in your case, 
the doctor may advise immunization. 


a 








TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these important facts 
about colds. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertisement— 
suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 





6 Keep alert for possible warnings of pneu- 
monia, such as fever, a persistent cough, 
or pain in the chest. Today, treatment with 
sulfa or penicillin can control most cases of 
pneumonia. For virus pneumonia-there are 
other more recently developed drugs which 
often appear to be effective. 

To insure the best results, however, such 
drugs should be given early. So, it is wise 
to call the doctor at once, if warnings of 
pneumoniayappear. 
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